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PREFACE. 



I N accordance with action taken at the Cambridge convention of the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs, the Graduate Handbook Number 
Seven . contains almost in full the proceedings of that convention. 
It is regretted that, on account of the limit put upon the size of the 
book by the convention, it has been impossible to print more than 
brief abstracts of the very carefully prepared reports of the commit- 
tees and officers. The writers must accept the apology of the editor 
for the manner in which their reports have been cut down. The entire 
text of the other papers and addresses delivered before the conven- 
tion is printed, with the exception of four which were not written. 
The list of theses of those who received the doctor's degree in 1898 
is classified this year by subjects ; the officers of the graduate clubs 
and of the graduate schools, and a table for the ready comparison of 
graduate work and facilities, are given as in previous editions. The 
column in the table entitled "Special Facilities for Study and Re- 
search" is new. In its present form it undoubtedly does injustice to 
some institutions, but it is thought that after it has had time in which 
to develop, this column can be made of great value in showing to 
students what the resources of this country are in their respective 
lines of work, and where they are to be found, both inside and outside 
of educational institutions. The publication of the compendium of 
graduate courses has, for the present at least, been abandoned. This 
decision was made by the convention after hearing the report of a 
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very careful investigation of the subject by a special committee ap- 
pointed at the convention of 1897. It was shown that the very 
limited number of copies of the Handbook sold did not warrant the 
continuance of such an expensive publication. In order to bring 
the book into the hands of a greater number of students, the conven- 
tion further decided to distribute the Handbook for 1899 free among 
the members of the graduate clubs, 

It is hoped that by the Handbook in this new form all graduate 
students will be brought to share in the work of the Federation, and 
that perhaps graduate instructors also will find some thoughts that 
will help them in advancing the standards of their own work. The 
editor wishes to suggest to the graduate clubs that they use the topics 
of the papers here presented for earnest discussion in their club 
meetings. The thoughts expressed in these papers should be the 
means of developing, and finally of crystallizing, the thought of all 
graduate students upon the same subjects. 

222i Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, 
March 15, 1899. 
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The Convention met at Cambridge by invitation of the Graduate Club of 
Harvard University, and the delegates were entertained as the guests of the 
Graduate Clubs of Harvard and Radcliffe. 

The following list of delegates registered : 

Barnard. — Eleanor Olivia Brownell, Grace S. Williams. 

Brown. — Frederic Earle Whitaker, Allan Buell Bicknell. 

Bryn Mawr. — Emily Fogg, Carrie A. Harper. 
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Cornell.— C. Robert Gaston. 

Harvard.— George Wyllys Benedict, William E. McElfresh, Henry 
Barrett Learned, Joseph Parker Warren. 

Leland Stanford, Jr. — Daniel Coolidge. 

Michigan. — Paul P. Ingham. 

New York.— John Henry MacCracken. 

Pennsylvania.— Mary Bartol, Faulkland Lewis, Barclay W. Bradley. 

Radcliffe. — Lucy A. Paton, Mary E. Parker. 

Wellesley.— Frances L. Rogers. 

Western Reserve. — W. J. Truesdale. 

Yale.— Wendell M. Strong. 
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s called to order by 

Address of Welcome. — President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
gave the delegates a hearty greeting, and welcomed the Federation to 
Harvard. He referred to the age of the building in which they were 
assembled — the third Harvard Hall— and to the value of good tradi- 
tions and interesting historical associations at a seat of learning. He 
commended the work the Federation was doing, and said that the most 
interesting word in the title of the organization was the word ' ' Feder- 
ation," — a word which implied that all institutions of the higher edu- 
cation had a common cause to promote. In the early history of the 
American colleges this fact had often been lost sight of; for colleges 
had been founded one after another for denominational objects, as 
protest or bulwark against the tenets or practices of some other institu- 
tions. Thus, Yale was in part founded to resist the latitudinarianism of 
Harvard. Amherst was a protest against the liberalism of Williams on 
the one hand and Harvard on the other ; and to this day many of the 
denominational colleges of the West protest earnestly against the State 
universities. But, on the whole, during the last twenty years the Amer- 
ican institutions of higher education have come to see that their cause 
is really a common cause ; and that their strength before the community 
lies in union. This is particularly true of the graduate schools which 
have been developed within this period. 

He touched upon some of the subjects that had been selected for dis- 
cussion. Speaking of the migration of students from one university to 
another, he expressed the opinion that its influence went much deeper 
than the promotion of scholarship. He believed that the habitual 
migration of German students from one university to another had had 
much to do with the establishment of German unity ; and that the real 
unity of any nation was effectually promoted by the residence of students 
from different parts of the country at one institution of learning, and 
the movement of students from one institution to another. In this con- 
nection he regretted an ancient superstition, which still lingered at 
Harvard and doubtless elsewhere, — the superstition that it was impos- 
sible to have genuine love for more than one institution of learning ; 
the notion that, if a man loved Brown, it was impossible for him also to 
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love Yale ; or if he loved Yale, he must hate other colleges. It 
were as reasonable to suppose that, because a man loved his mother, 
he could not love his wife ; or because he loved his wife, he could not 
love his children. There is no incompatibility between the feelings of 
respect and affection for the college at which a young man took his 
A.B. and for the other institution at which he took his A.M., Ph.D., 
orM.D. 

He said that thorough scholarship in some specialty was necessary 
for the teacher; and that the graduate schools were chiefly places 
where men studied who proposed to be teachers ; but he thought that 
in the future there ought to be places of preparation for other profes- 
sions, — for preparing well-trained men for the service of their country 
in journalism, letters, science, and legislation. They should be re- 
sorted to, also, by a class of young men and women who are to in- 
herit competencies, and so can follow learned professions with the 
sole intent to thereby serve the community, and without any refer- 
ence to earning a livelihood. 

In conclusion, President Eliot said that he imagined that in the 
future climatic influences and beautiful surroundings would influence 
more than they had in the past the migration of students and the 
resort to universities. A university should have a beautiful site and 
beautiful grounds. For his part, he thought, after some observation 
of other lands and of the different regions of our own country, that the 
physical conditions in New England were as good as any in the world 
for intellectual purposes. 

.Report of the President, 1 Dr. R. M. Alden, of Pennsylvania.— There is 
evidence of greater general interest than ever before in the problems which 
this Federation has been in the habit of discussing. A number of the univer- 
sities are considering such matters as the requirements for advanced degrees, 
the equalization of standards of admission to graduate work, the line of di- 
vision between undergraduate and graduate courses, and similar matters, — 
all, it is believed, with a view to raising the general standard of their work. 

I append a table based on statistics published in the last Handbook, and 
similar to that presented by the President a year ago, showing the distri- 

ittees are not printed in full. Abstracts at 
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bution of graduate students among the several departments of study and the 
number of advanced degrees granted by universities represented in the Fed- 
eration : 
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The degree of Ph.D. has not been recently conferred honoris causa by 
any of the institutions represented in this body. The same cannot be said of 
the smaller colleges in all cases, but it is believed that the number of such 
degrees is steadily diminishing. I recommend that this convention take re- 
newed action against the use of the degrees of Ph.D. and Sc.D. for honorary 
purposes. 

In response to letters which I sent out to the college presidents and deans 
of graduate schools represented in the Federation asking for suggestions in 
regard to our work, many interesting and helpful letters have been received. 
I quote from some of these : 

Dr. Matzke, of Iceland Stanford University, said : "Your Federation, in 
my opinion, has been and can still continue to be useful in raising the standard 
of graduate work in America. Your Handbook has done much to set the 
different universities thinking, and I think it will tend to equalize the standard 
of requirements for the doctor's degree. Those schools which persist in 
giving it after a less number of years than others will suffer through the com- 
parison which your Handbook makes possible." 
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Professor White, Dean of the University Faculty at Cornell, writes : 
" From my last report . . . you will note how suggestive the deliberations of 
the convention have been to us." In this annual report, addressed to the 
President of Cornell University, Dean White gave an abstract in considerable 
detail of the proceedings of our last convention. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, writes: "The Federation can do 
much to mitigate the absurd jealousies and contentions which have existed 
between American institutions of learning, contentions which had a natural 
rise many years ago in theological differences, but which now have become 
worse than absurd. Again, there are some points in connection with the ad- 
ministration of higher degrees in American universities to which the Federa- 
tion might call the attention of university authorities, such as the inexpediency 
of giving the Ph.D. as an honorary degree and the propriety of requiring the 
printing of all theses for the doctorate. ... I know that I have mentioned 
some points on which the Federation has already taken action. The mention 
will serve to show that I entirely sympathize with some of the work which the 
Federation has already done." 

President Hall, of Clark University, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia, also commend the consideration of the requirement that all doc- 
torate theses be printed. Dr. Butler also suggests as an important topic " the 
judgment to be passed, from a student point of view, upon the almost exclu- 
sive use of the lecture system in university work." 

President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, writes on the problem of distinguishing 
between graduate and undergraduate courses, and asks, "Would it not be 
possible for your organization to establish some commonly understood stand- 
ard for the bachelor's degree, after which graduate work should begin?" 

Professor Judson, Dean of the Faculties of Arts of the University of Chi- 
cago, proposes the consideration of " culture degrees" in the graduate school, 
to be parallel with the degrees now given which imply specialization. A simi- 
lar point is raised by President Thwing, of Western Reserve University, in 
the question, "Is not the graduate school now becoming too thoroughly a 
school for specialists?" 

A committee of the Faculty of the University of California, Professor A. 
O. Leuschner, Chairman, commends the consideration of the status of Ameri- 
can graduate students in foreign universities, "with a view to securing propel 
credit, where it is not already given, for advanced work done at home at a 
university of high standing, and for the purpose of protecting the dignity of 
the degrees of Ph.D., etc., by discouraging foreign universities from conferring 
the doctor's degree on such American students as are not prepared to take 
the degree at home at a university of high standing." 

Relative to present conditions in important German universities, the 
committee further says : " Counting the average undergraduate course to b 
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four years, and the post-graduate course to be three years, it is possible for an 
American to accomplish at Berlin in three years what would require seven 
years at home, while the American who has spent two years of graduate work 
at home and two years at Berlin, and thus can offer eight years of study after 
the High School, is rarely granted the privilegeof anexamination. . . . Itisa 
matter of experience that American students have taken doctors' degrees in 
Germany within oneyearafterreceivingthebachelor'sdegreeat home. ... It 
is to be regretted that a degree thus easily earned at a German university is 
often more highly respected in this country than a corresponding degree faith- 
fully earned at our best universities. . . . The committee holds that American 
students should not be admitted to examination for the doctor's degree in 
German universities, unless they hold a bachelor's degree from a reputable 
American college or. university, nor unless they have completed three years of 
post-graduate work at German universities or at American universities of high 
standing. ' ' 

To my own mind the most gratifying feature of these letters is theevidence 
they furnish of the spirit of co-operation existing among all interested in 
higher education, and of the fact that all are concerned with the same interests 
and the same problems. 

I recommend the further consideration by this convention of a matter here- 
tofore discussed, but never definitely acted^upon, — viz., the possibility of assist- 
ing advanced students in the prevention of conflict in subjects for disserta- 
tions. If any plan can be agreed upon, it should be as free as possible from 
cumbersome machinery, and should not seek to make action compulsory on 
the part of any of those concerned. ' Some friendly co-operation in the matter 
of thesis subjects, if found practicable, would certainly be to the interest of 
all. 

All suggestions which I have received relative to the continued publica- 
tion of the Handbook of the Federation have been turned over to the special 
committee appointed a year ago to consider that subject. As hitherto published 
the Handbook has awakened both commendation and dissatisfaction. The 
report of the special committee will deserve our most careful attention. 

Great difficulty has been felt by the officers in keeping up prompt com- 
munication with the local clubs. Our corresponding secretary has proved an 
indefatigable disturber of the peace of unresponsive officials ; but it is impos- 
sible to stir up distant correspondents with certain effect, by mail. An organ- 
ization whose members are widely separated, and which holds but one meet- 
ing in the year, cannot be kept in active health without prompt means of 
intercommunication. I cannot, therefore, urge too emphatically that local 
secretaries be appointed who will, as far as possible, be prompt and communi- 
cative, and that their proper addresses be always kept in the hands of the offi- 
cers of the Federation. 
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The Executive Committee accepted with much pleasure 
the Harvard Graduate Club to this place, and I am sure that it is with equal 
pleasure that we have come together at their call. To a body of students 
there can be no more fitting place of meeting than in the halls of an institu- 
tion whose far-sighted founders, and progressive officers and teachers, have 
always kept it at once the oldest and the newest of American universities. 
The programme for the convention has been prepared in response to suggestions 
received from many sources. The attempt has been to cover a somewhat 
wider range of subjects than has been before previous conventions. In par- 
ticular it was the desire of the Committee to have discussed certain problems 
relating to the individual work of graduate students, as well as the technical 
problems of graduate schools. To this end topics have been proposed of 
special interest to that large number of graduate students who purpose to give 
themselves to teaching. It is certain that we cannot afford to neglect the 
question of what we expect to do for the world by our chosen calling, nor of 
how the work now being done is to be brought to bear upon that expectation. 
There is a tendency to selfishness and egotism in scholarship which friendly 
conference should do much to clear away. I venture to propose for us this 
scholar's motto of St. Bernard of Clairvaux : — 

"There are some who desire to know with the sole purpose that they 
may know, and it is curiosity ; and some who desire to know that they may be 
known, and it is base ambition ; and some who desire to know that they may 
sell their knowledge for wealth and honor, and it is base avarice ; but there 
are some, also, who desire to know that they may be edified, and it is pru- 
dence, and some who desire to know that they may help others, and it is 
charity." 

Report of the Corresponding Secretary, Mary Bartol, of Pennsylvania.— 
Miss Bartol urged the clubs to keep in touch with the Federation by efficient 
secretaries who would reply promptly to letters addressed to them by the 
officers of the Federation. She recommended an amendment to the Consti- 
tution as follows: "Immediately upon election the Secretary of each club 
shall forward his name and address to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation." 



Report of the Treasurer.— 
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■ $15-93 
. 30.00 

?45-93 
Audited and found correct. Frederic Earle Whitaker, Chairman. 
The Treasurer, Henry Lloyd, of Chicago, had enlisted in the army. 
During the latter part of the year the finances were in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The supplementary account follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

From Treasurer's account as audited $30.00 

Dues for 1898 from 6 clubs 10.00 



Expenses of officers and chairmen of committees (printing and postage) $19.52 
Balance in the Treasury 10.48 

t4Q.oo 
Approved by the Convention. 

Report of the Editor-in-Chief of the Handbook, George Wyllys Bene- 
dict, of Harvard. — Mr. Benedict said that it was almost impossible to get the 
matter from the various institutions in time to have the Handbook appear 
before the close of the scholastic year. As some institutions' do not announce 
their courses until late in the spring there is no way by which the Handbook 
can give sufficiently full announcements earlier than June. He doubted, how- 
ever, if it would be of any considerable use to the students in selecting an in- 
stitution even if it could appear earlier. As hitherto planned the Handbook 
has a value to a few persons for its statistics, but he did not think it possible 
that it can ever pay for itself from the sales to persons who buy it for use. As 
the organ of the Federation it finds a more or less fictitious demand, but, in 
his opinion, the general work of the Federation would be more widely influ- 
ential if made public in some other form. The Federation should have an 
official publication, but it should have a wider circulation than the Handbook 
has had. The Handbook has been trying to do two things at once, and has 
made no conspicuous success of either. 

Report of the Business Manager of the Handbook, Frederick A. Cleve- 
land, of Chicago. — Mr. Cleveland stated that immediately after his appoint- 
ment he began to arrange for as large a circulation of the Handbook as 
possible. Agents were secured in every university where they could be 
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found willing to act, on commission. Several thousand postal folders were 
used to obtain subscriptions. The book was advertised in the periodicals 
of the Johns Hopkins University and the University of Chicago. In this 
manner something over three hundred subscriptions were obtained before 
May 15, one hundred of which were obtained in Chicago. The book was 
delayed a month with the result that all chance of commencement sales was 
gone, and many of the subscriptions already obtained were lost. 

That few books have been taken by members of clubs may indicate that 
there is little demand for the Handbook among graduate students. If the 
Federation has to rely on the patriotic instincts of its members, the Handbook 
had better be dropped, and the energies of the Federation devoted to the pub- 
lishing of other forms of material. Unless a system can be devised compel- 
ling the institutions to have their copy in by April 15, and unless the clubs 
guarantee to take one-half as many copies of the Handbook as they have 
members, I 'see no way out of the difficulties. 

As a result of the wide advertisement orders for the Handbook have been 
received from all parts of the country, and there have been a few foreign 
sales, such as Honolulu, Japan, England, etc. 

The financial report of the Business Manager was as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions paid by Graduate Clubs $458.00 

Advertising, cash $96.25, exchange ads. $50.00 146.25 

Old accounts and amount received from Mr. Duniway . no. 10 

Book sales 95.86 

Total receipts $810.21 

EXPENDITURES. 

Miscellaneous expenses $94<92 

Salaries of Editor-in-Chief and Business Manager . . . 175.00 

Manufacture of books 365.10 

Exchange advertising 50.00 

Amount to be paid to successor in office, on account of 

old business no. 10 

Balance on the business of the current year 15.09 



The balance on account of the business of the current year is to be di- 
vided equally between the Federation and the Business Manager. There is 
in the hands of the Business Manager to be paid to his successor in office : 
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Amount received from oli 
One-half of the balance o 

Audited and found correct. W. ]. Truesdale. 



In the evening the Convention met in the lecture-room of Fogg Art 
Museum, and was addressed by Professor White, of Harvard University, 
upon the subject, "Graduate Instruction in the United States." After the 
evening session the delegates were given a reception by the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Harvard University, Professor John H. Wright, and Mrs. 
Wright, at their residence. 

GRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PROFESSOR JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE. 

(Harvard University.) 

Mr. President and Delegates of the Federation of Gradu- 
ate Clubs : 

Instruction is now offered, at many American universities, to 
graduate students who desire to continue their pursuit of liberal 
studies. Training in the law, in medicine, and in theology is pro- 
vided in schools separately organized ; the graduate school aims to 
furnish instruction in all other branches of human knowledge. The 
most important degrees conferred in this school are the degrees of 
Master of Arts or of Science and of Doctor of Philosophy or of Sci- 
ence. The Doctorate in Philosophy or in Science marks the com- 
pletion of a protracted period of study of some single subject ; it is a 
high degree, intended to signify that the holder is competent to teach 
the branch that he has specially studied. The Doctorate in Philoso- 
phy was first conferred in this country at Yale University in 1861. 

The development of graduate instruction in the United States is a 
remarkable phenomenon. It is recent, it has been rapid, it gives 
promise of indefinite growth ; its provision completes our educational 
system, and has made an American university possible. 

It is not my purpose to treat this theme historically, but after a 
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rapid survey of the development of graduate instruction in this uni- 
versity, and a brief consideration of the relations that the graduate 
school sustains to the college in American universities in general, to 
pass to the discussion of certain questions of interest and importance 
to those most nearly concerned with this higher instruction. 

Mr. Lowell, in one of his public addresses, says that three years 
before that time he had been one of those who gathered in the San- 
ders Theatre at Cambridge to commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of a college founded to perpetuate living learning 
chiefly by the help of three dead languages,— the Hebrew, the Greek, 
and the Latin. " Of the men who stood about that fateful cradle 
swung from a bough of the primeval forest," he continues, "there 
were probably few who believed that a book written in any living 
language could itself live." 

Such was the fostering care for the learned tongues of the pious 
founders of this college ; and these languages, indeed, long held 
here royal and almost undisputed sway.. But in 1824, one hundred 
and eighty-eight years after the founding of the college, Joseph Story 
presented a report to the overseers that ultimately brought about 
great changes. It recommended ; ' ' That the college studies shall be 
divided into two classes ; the first embracing all such studies as shall 
be indispensable to obtain a degree ; the second, such in respect to 
which the students may, to a limited extent, exercise a choice which 
they will pursue." 

This recommendation, which was adopted, marks the time of the 
introduction of the elective system of studies into colleges in the 
United States. Sixty years later it was brought to its logical conclu- 
sion in Harvard College by being extended to freshmen. The 
gradual extension of the elective system in this place prepared the 
way, easily and naturally, for the foundation of our Graduate School. 

Resident graduates are not a new sort of man at Harvard Uni- 
versity. They were here in the eighteenth century. Twelve are 
enrolled in the broadside of the college for 1811, which served the 
purpose of a catalogue, in honored place just after the names of the 
members of the faculty. Eleven were Bachelors of Arts, one a 
Master of Arts. Some of these early graduate students were Bache- 
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lors of Arts of other colleges. No special provision was made for 
their instruction. 

In 1863 courses of University lectures were opened here as a 
means of advanced instruction in philosophy, history, and the hu- 
manities. It is a noteworthy fact that they were opened to women 
as well as to men. But after a trial of nine years it was confessed 
that they had distinctly failed to accomplish the purpose for which 
they had been established, and they were withdrawn. They had not 
induced Bachelors of Arts of the University to remain in Cambridge 
for purposes of systematic study, and they had not attracted to the 
University advanced students from other places. 

In 1872 the University made the important announcement that it 
would confer the new degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
of Science, and that thereafter it would confer the degree of Master 
of Arts only upon examination. One year's residence was required 
from candidates for the master's degree, two for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, and three for the degree of Doctor of Science. A 
thesis was required from candidates for either doctorate, in addition 
to the examination. The administration of this system was commit- 
ted to the Academic Council, a body composed of the professors and 
assistant professors of the University. All the elective courses in Har- 
vard College were opened to candidates for the higher degrees. In 
1872-73 the provision of electives was liberal ; elective courses were 
offered in classics, modern languages, philosophy, history, politi- 
cal science, mathematics, physics, natural history, and music. In 
1872-73 twenty-eight graduate students availed themselves of the 
privileges opened to them ; in 1876-77, sixty-one ; in 1881-82, fifty ; 
in 1886-87, seventy-nine ; in 1889-90, one hundred and eleven. In 
these eighteen years the degree of Master of Arts was conferred on 
two hundred and forty-six men, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
on sixty -five, and the degree of Doctor of Science on fourteen. In 
1889-90 important changes were made in the organization of the 
University, and the graduate department was then finally established 
as a separate school. It was placed under the charge of the new 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and its administration was intrusted to 
a Graduate Board under the chairmanship of a Dean. Thus at length 
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the school received full recognition. This rapid survey will serve to 
exhibit the prudent and deliberate development of opportunities for 
graduate study in this university. The account could be paralleled 
at other of the older American universities. 

The men who faced the problems of the higher education in the 
United States thirty years ago had good need of clear heads and 
stout hearts. Many questions pressed for answer, — questions of great 
moment. The problem of providing advanced instruction in liberal 
studies might have been solved in quite a different way : the prepara- 
tory schools might have been gradually raised to a level with the 
German gymnasia, and the colleges developed into universities. At 
first inspection that is an attractive plan. The universities would 
then have consisted of the four faculties, and all the men gathered in 
them would have been mature. But wise men study conditions. 
This would have been, practically, an attempt to transplant the Ger- 
man system of the higher education into this country, and probably 
it would have failed. The schools, among which must be included the 
public high schools, could not have met the demand made upon them ; 
the plan would have involved the practical degradation of the smaller 
colleges. The system that has, in fact, been gradually devised, and 
that now prevails throughout the country, maintains the integrity of 
the colleges. They may exist separately or they may be part of a 
university. The Johns Hopkins University, which adopted in 1876 
the good, fundamental idea of establishing its graduate school first 
and of letting the schools of law, medicine, and divinity abide their 
own day, established at the same time a college. Thus the fitting 
schools continue to perform their original function of preparing boys 
for college, and the colleges in turn fit men for the advanced pursuit 
of liberal studies in the graduate schools. The system must be 
judged by what it accomplishes, and the opinion of impartial for- 
eigners is an especially trustworthy means for reaching a safe conclu- 
sion. A professor of distinction in a German university who had 
lived for a period in this country recently stated in print in a German 
newspaper that the freshman, sophomore, and junior years in the 
American university that he knew best corresponded, with respect to 
the proficiency of the students, to the last three years in a German 
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gymnasium. Therefore, in estimating the number of men gathered 
in this university for purposes of advanced study, he included the 
seniors with the members of the graduate school. He stated further 
that its graduate students were more mature than German university 
students ; and, finally, that its doctorate marked an attainment equal 
to that of the German student, not when he took his degree, but when, 
two years later, he presented his Habilitaiionsschrift and applied 
for the right to lecture. A noted professor of classical philology in 
the University of Berlin said to an American student last winter that 
the scholarship of men from the United States resorting to that uni- 
versity was more advanced than that of the native students. Some 
of us who attended lectures twenty-five years ago at Berlin ruefully 
remember that we had not so good a reputation. A well-known pro- 
fessor in the University of Oxford made a long visit to this country 
last spring. He has keen powers of observation, and is a man of 
sober judgment. In a letter to the Oxford Magazine, in speaking 
of the universities that he had visited, he says, — 

" The first thing that strikes a visitor is the astounding spread of univer- 
sities and the eagerness shown on all sides by men and women to have uni- 
versity training and the best attainable. . . . Everything is, indeed, moving, 
but the great question is, In what direction? 1 think that almost any of the 
professors would say, in an American direction. Time was when the colleges 
of Harvard and Yale trained the youth in a college course based on that de- 
rived from English Cambridge. Then there succeeded a period when German 
influence was supreme. Highly educated Americans had taken their course 
at Leipzig or Bonn or Berlin, and tried to transport, unadulterated, to America 
the methods of those great seats of learning. It is not generally known in 
England, but it is a fact, that in very recent years the number of American 
students at Berlin has fallen to about half of what it was, and German methods 
in American colleges are being modified to suit existing demands. The rea- 
son is the sudden and vast growth of what is here called graduate study. . . . 
By what power, it may be asked, are these men and women constrained to 
give three or four years after attaining the bachelor degree to higher study? 
In the long run, by the current belief in education and love of knowledge, 
which so works that no man can hope for a good post in the world of teaching 
unless he has done a good graduate course. The start in life is postponed, 
and the universities keep their best men for work of study and research. It 
must be clear to every one that herein is matter for serious reflection for Oxford 
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and Cambridge men. . . . It must, of course, be understood that only a small 
part of this special study is done in the field of the Litem Humamores. Al 
Johns Hopkins, which is especially a graduate university, study mainly takes 
the direction of physical and biological study, though Semitic languages are 
also specially cultivated. Af Harvard some of the classical teaching is more 
advanced and special than any at Oxford." 

The development of graduate instruction in the United States has 
been especially rapid during the past ten years. Statistics in regard 
to the number of students in the graduate schools are easily obtain- 
able only for a part of this period. In 1892-93 there were 1522 
graduate students in eleven well-known universities ; five years later, 
in 1897-98, there were 2477 in the same universities, — an increase of 
about sixty-five per cent. In 1897-98 the number of graduate stu- 
dents in twenty-four universities named in the Handbook for Gradu- 
ate Students for 1898-99, published by the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs, was 3439. 

No survey, however rapid, of this phenomenal movement would 
be complete that did not recognize the value of the aid rendered by 
the students themselves in promoting it. In 1889 a report in regard 
to the tone and tendencies of Harvard University was published by a 
committee appointed at a meeting of Harvard students who had stud- 
ied at other colleges before coming here. This voluntary testimony 
was a protest against the loose talk that prevailed, and prevails, in 
other parts of the country about the low standard of work and morals 
in this place. This organized movement led to the establishment of 
the Harvard Graduate Club. Other clubs sprang up in other uni- 
versities. In 1893 the Harvard Club published the first number of 
the Handbook for Graduate Students. A convention was held in 
New York in the spring of 1893 that was attended by representatives 
from graduate clubs of three universities. A second convention was 
held in 1895, and was attended by representatives from clubs of six- 
teen universities. Conventions have met each year since that time. 
It gives me genuine pleasure to welcome here to-night the delegates 
of the Federation of Graduate Clubs who have to-day convened, in 
their sixth session, at the oldest of American universities. You have 
chosen, Mr. President, a happy word as the name of your organiza- 
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tion,— the Federation of Graduate Clubs, — and you have set an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation by the faculties of the twenty-four univer- 
sities from which you have come hither. No more infantile exhibition 
could be imagined than the strife that has prevailed among American 
colleges. It still amounts, at best, to an armed neutrality. If a 
dozen American universities would unite for common action, as you 
have united, many hard problems in graduate instruction would soon 
get their solution. The Federation of Graduate Clubs has taken 
these problems into consideration in the true university spirit, and 
has given them vigorous discussion. It has published valuable re- 
ports ; it has addressed the governing boards of American universi- 
ties on two important subjects. The number and variety of the 
questions to be discussed by you at this convention show how genu- 
ine and intelligent your interest is in the problems which concern all 
friends of the higher education. 

I asked a colleague recently whether he believed in the migration 
of students from one university to another. "Yes," he answered, 
" if they migrate this way." His answer implied, since this university 
has adopted the requirement of a single year's residence from candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, that he would endeavor 
to make this place as attractive as possible. This is one of the two 
questions that the affiliated clubs of graduate students proposed for 
consideration in their first address to the governing boards of Ameri- 
can universities. You may congratulate yourselves that some bar- 
riers have fallen. Here and there, some ancient stronghold still 
maintains its hoary traditional reputation for exclusiveness by dis- 
couraging, through its arbitrary restrictions, the easy movement of 
students from one university to another. When all the universities 
adopt the excellent principle of taking no account of courses pursued 
anywhere by a candidate for the doctor's degree, but make an inde- 
pendent examination the sole test of his fitness, migration will be 
made still easier. To penalize a candidate by taking account of 
courses, and by assessing courses pursued elsewhere at a low value, 
is an odd attitude for American universities to take towards a candi- 
date for their highest degree. 

The second question proposed by the Federation is the important 
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question of uniformity in the requirements for the doctor's degree 
and of the maintenance of the purity of that degree. As to uni- 
formity of requirements, it again appears that the lack of a plan for 
common and united action by the faculties of the different universities 
stands in the way of a much needed reform. When shall we have a 
Federation of Faculties? As to the maintenance of the doctor's 
degree in its integrity, the fight should be waged unremittingly 
against the bad practice of conferring this degree honoris causa. In 
July, 1881, I had the honor to propose a resolution on this subject 
to the American Philological Association at its session in Cleveland, 
and was sent by it to lay the resolution before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which met shortly thereafter in 
Cincinnati. The resolution was adopted by both Associations, and 
a memorial was subsequently addressed to the governing boards of 
all American universities and colleges, giving strong reasons why the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science should not 
be conferred as honorary degrees. This document was signed by 
distinguished men, — William Whitney, B. L. Gildersleeve, George 
Brush, William B. Rogers, F. A. P. Barnard, J. P. Lesley. The 
same protest has been renewed in many ways since that time, and 
the offenders are not so numerous, at least relatively, as they once 
were. The time has come, perhaps, for drastic measures. I propose 
to the Federation whether they should not publish each year, in their 
official organ, a black list of the offending colleges, preceded by an 
unequivocal statement of the nature of the offence. There would be 
no impropriety in this procedure : and it would have great effect, for 
there is nothing that such sinners so much dread as publicity. 

The Federation of Graduate Clubs represents a large constituency, 
— 35°° graduate students. These students are mature ; happily, 
they are in close relations with their instructors, — indeed, the stu- 
dent of to-day is the instructor of to-morrow. The conventions of 
the Federation voice the opinions and wishes of this great body of 
men and women. The deliberations of these conventions should be 
published, that they may be made known not only to graduate stu- 
dents in general, but also to the faculties. There is a rumor that the 
Handbook may be discontinued. Many teachers would deprecate 
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this, because its introductions have been their best means of informa- 
tion as to the current views of students ; but experience may show 
that in its present form the Handbook is not just what is wanted. It 
may no longer be necessary to publish lists of courses, though to do 
this was the original purpose of the book. The Handbook, however, 
should not be abandoned; it should be transformed. I have in mind an 
official publication that would serve as a medium of communication 
among all those interested in graduate study and instruction, to be 
issued at stated times, to be regularly subscribed for, and to be in charge 
of an editor and assistant editors, — in short, The Graduate Students' 
Quarterly. Its contents would be varied and interesting. It would 
contain full reports of the conventions of the Federation, news from 
the graduate clubs, records of the work doing in the different depart- 
ments of the universities, and discussions of important questions by 
students and teachers. A series of papers on the history of graduate 
instruction in the United States is much needed at the present time. 
I beg to present this suggestion for your consideration. 

There are other questions that concern us besides these, — ques- 
tions that are not likely to press for answer during the long and busy 
days of a graduate student's life at the university, but are nevertheless 
of grave importance. In 1898 more than two thousand three hundred 
graduate students gathered at ten leading universities in the United 
States. They gathered there for the advanced pursuit of some special 
subject of human knowledge in the schools of liberal arts and sci- 
ences. What was their ultimate aim ? Statistics show that, with the 
exception of an inconsiderable part, they were fitting themselves to 
teach their chosen branches. In the years 1873-1898, inclusive, Har- 
vard University conferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or of 
Doctor of Science on 212 men. The noble word "teacher" is added 
to the names of 168 of these in the catalogue recently issued by the 
University. Four-fifths of the men who have received these degrees 
at this university during the past twenty-six years have adopted the 
profession of teaching, and the like fact holds true in other universi- 
ties. This, then, is to be the profession of graduate students. But 
these men and women, wherever they may be pursuing their studies 
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in the United States, cherish a high and noble hope, — that, in their 
appointed places, they may, by their researches, push forward the 
frontiers of knowledge. Ail round about us, even as the great un- 
known stream of ocean encompassed the men of Homer's day, lies 
the region of the unexplored. To penetrate this region, and to add 
a little to the sum of human knowledge, — this is the lofty ideal that 
the true scholar sets himself. 

If he succeeds, what sort of a man will he be ? 

His portrait has been taken. Seven years ago, in a public ad- 
dress, a man of recognized authority on all questions that relate to 
the higher education spoke as follows : — 

" In this function of truth-seeking by scientific research in every field of 
human knowledge, the university develops a very peculiar and interesting 
kind of human being, — the scientific specialist. The motives, hopes, and 
aims of the investigator —I care not in what field of knowledge— are differ- 
ent from those of ordinary humanity. He must have a livelihood ; but he is 
almost completely indifferent to money, except as it secures simple livelihood 
and opportunity for his work. He is wholly indifferent to notoriety ; he even 
shrinks from and abhors it ; and his idea of fame is different from that of other 
men. He would, indeed, like to have his name favorably known, not to mil- 
lions of people, but to five or six students of the Latin dative case, or of the 
Greek particle iv, or of fossil beetles, or of meteorites, or of star-fish. He much 
dislikes to see his name in the newspaper ; but he hopes that a hundred years 
hence some student of his specialty may read his name with gratitude in an 
ancient volume of the proceedings of some learned academy. He is an in- 
tense and diligent worker ; but the masses of mankind would think he was 
wasting his time. He eagerly desires what he calls results of investigation ; 
but these results would seem to the populace to have no possible human inter- 
est. He is keen-scented, devoted, and enthusiastic, but for objects and ends 
so remote from common topics that he rarely possesses what is called com- 
mon sense. The market-place and the forum are to him deserts, and for the 
common pursuits of men he would say impatiently that he had no time." 

Do you recognize yourselves in that portrait, Gentlemen of the 
Graduate Schools, as you are to be five, ten, fifteen years hence? It 
is worth your while to scan it closely. 

An ideal embodied in the life and work of a man, under the hard 
conditions imposed on the race when our first parents sorrowfully took 
their way out of Eden, rarely finds its perfect realization. The spe- 
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cialist, after all, is a human being, with mortal needs, and with clearly 
defined duties, at least to those immediately about him. He is a part 
of the world, and the modern world is very big and complex and 
urgent. One hundred and fifty years have brought great changes 
into the lives of university men ; but even in the eighteenth century 
the mechanical regularity of the life of Immanuel Kant at Konigsberg 
was so singular as to provoke unseemly jest, —and Kant lived and died 
a bachelor. Nevertheless, the portrait of the scientific specialist that 
I have quoted is faithful, although it must be conceded that it is the 
portrait of the ultimate product in its highest and rarest type. Few 
will exemplify perfectly just this ideal in their own lives and work. 
The ideal, however, must be essentially realized, if the authority of 
the universities as seats of learning and centres of enlightenment is to 
be maintained ; for in the universities chiefly must be made that 
patient and persistent search after new truth on which depend the 
intellectual and material progress of the race. The immediate in- 
fluence of such a man upon his colleagues is profound and permanent. 
We have recently suffered in this university the irreparable loss of 
such a scholar, Frederic Allen, a man of great learning, of creative 
and discriminating mind, of sure intellectual judgment, of gentle and 
generous nature, indifferent to common fame and simple in his ways, 
but eager, keen, and devoted in his search after truth. 

Xiip, ib filf xn!i(pa ant x&iuv iirtivoiOe nlaot, 

American universities, with a single exception, comprehend a col- 
lege as well as a graduate school. The two are closely related in many 
ways. Graduate students in their first year are apt to find some studies 
best suited to their needs in the college list ; the teacher in the grad- 
uate school is generally a teacher also in the college. This system of 
higher education has come into existence within the past generation ; 
it is far from having reached its perfect form ; it presents many prob- 
lems difficult of solution. In this system most of the men and women 
who are now students in the graduate schools hope to find their place, 
and there to do the work that years hence some student of their 
specialty will remember with gratitude. They expect, of course, to 
come as teachers. All the world over the specialist who is a member 
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of the staff of a university is also, with few exceptions, a teacher. 
Rarely does the university furnish him with a livelihood and the 
needed facilities for his work, and not offer him at the same time the 
opportunity to teach. Relief from the duties of the lecture-room 
comes to few, and to them only after years of faithful discharge of 
these duties. Still further, during the first years of employment, the 
amount of teaching done by an instructor is often heavy, and gener- 
ally it is elementary in its nature. Teaching is a delight, but the most 
enthusiastic teacher has felt at times that it was an interruption of what 
he believed to be his real work in life. So felt the German professor 
at the end of the long vacation, during which he had been conducting 
his philological investigations undisturbed and happy. His good wife 
touched him on the shoulder and gently reminded him that the next 
day his duties began again at the university. ' ' Ach Gott /' ' he replied, 
' ' sine furchtbar unangenehme Unlerbrechung meiner Studien !' ' 

In a complex organization such as the modern American univer- 
sity, which has been developed in a short time from the simple college 
of a former day with its fixed curriculum and small faculty, there must 
remain many parts not yet properly adjusted. 

I beg to call your attention briefly to four questions that merit the 
consideration of our governors, for they relate to matters that lie be- 
yond the control of the faculties. They are of more than local 
interest. 

1. When a graduate student has completed his preparation for 
work, under guidance, he often encounters perplexing and discour- 
aging difficulties in placing himself in the position for which he is 
fitted. The country is big ; the colleges, though many, are not 
united ; and our devices for giving and receiving information are 
clumsy. Some plan should be adopted by which the candidate could 
give evidence, under trial, of his ability as a scholar and of his skill 
as a teacher. In Germany the mode is simple and effective. Two 
years after he has received his degree the young doctor may apply 
for admission as a teacher in the university. He submits a scientific 
dissertation, passes an oral examination before the faculty, and de- 
livers a public address. If approved, he receives the right to lecture 
for life. In rank he is the youngest teacher in the system, but he 
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may choose his own subjects, and enter into direct competition with 
professors. Such competition must tend to improve the quality of 
instruction. The younger man strives to do his best ; the older man 
does not dare to rest on his oars. This period of apprenticeship 
offers real advantages to the beginner : he learns the art of teaching 
under conditions where mistakes do not count heavily against him 
and may be retrieved ; he is in age not far removed from those he 
teaches ; he develops as a scholar, and has every stimulus to make 
distinguished achievements in scholarship. Meanwhile he receives 
the fees of those who attend his courses. The way to promotion is 
open to him. Promotion may not come, but the subjective misery of 
those who fail tells for the general good,— for the universal law of 
nature holds here as well as elsewhere, and the fittest survive. Com- 
petent judges believe that no other single agency has been so powerful 
as this in giving German universities their commanding position. 
Attempts have been made to introduce this system into this country, 
but they have been feeble and over-cautious. We have adopted the 
impossible imported name of " Privat-docent" for this instructor, and 
as yet this is the most substantial evidence we have given that we 
desire the real man. It ought not to be difficult to make him a part 
of our system. 

2. When a university position is to be filled in this country, the 
teacher is appointed by governing boards ; but these boards seldom 
have such knowledge of available candidates as would justify them in 
making an independent selection, and they commonly accept the 
nomination of their president ; rarely have the faculties a voice in the 
matter either as a whole or as individuals, and their advice is never 
binding. This mode places an oppressive responsibility on an in- 
dividual, the president, and denies the right of nomination to the 
body most competent to make it, the laculty. The French, realizing 
the danger of lodging the right of appointment in the hands of gov- 
ernmental officials, are now endeavoring to apply in thejr system the 
principle of cobptation which has secured excellent results in Ger- 
many. There the faculty, which consists only of the full professors, 
nominates three candidates, from whom the government must choose 
one, The faculty nominates with great care, after long correspond- 
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ence and a diligent search for the best three men in the whole empire. 
A certain artistic fitness characterizes this manner of choice ; the 
professor is selected by his peers. 

3. In our universities we aim to unite research and teaching. Each 
teacher is, or should be, a specialist, carrying forward research in 
some part of this subject, however small, and the investigator is in- 
evitably at the same time a teacher of youth. He should not be 
burdened with classes. College teaching in the days of our grand- 
fathers seems not to have been very difficult. A text-book was used 
in almost all subjects, and lessons "were heard." Times have changed ; 
to-day the students, if anybody, constitute the leisure class. There is 
a trustworthy tradition in this place about an eminent professor who 
here revealed the beauties of Demosthenes to juniors fifty years ago. 
The class met for an hour, according to the schedule, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon; they recited in alphabetical order; the professor 
dined at 2.30 ; and he was never late to dinner. Teaching to-day, 
under the stimulus of the elective system, is strenuous. When it 
makes such draft on the teacher's vitality that he goes to the labora- 
tory, or museum, or library wearied, its amount is excessive. Let us 
have less of it ! In many departments of our universities the weekly 
stint of teaching remains what it was a generation ago. What wild 
work a clergyman would make of it who attempted to put nine ser- 
mons together each week ! The teacher should be freed, further, 
from the correction of masses of written exercises, that bane of the 
English and Canadian college ; and it would be better for him and 
for his university, if nearly all examinations were conducted by an 
independent board of competent examiners who were paid for this 
service. The judicial robe sits ill upon the shoulders of the true 
teacher. The two duties are as far asunder as the poles. Coming 
generations of teachers should be delivered from still another burden, 
— the labors of administration. The machinery of university adminis- 
tration is becoming very complex, as anybody knows who has at- 
tempted to learn the organization of a great university from its cata- 
logue and other official documents. The university in some quarters 
is now spoken of as a "plant," and the disposition grows to keep the 
wheels of the great machine in motion for twelve months in the year. 
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We have faculties, administrative boards, divisions, departments, and 
committees without number. This work belongs to experts who are 
willing to make it their chief concern. To put the burden on the 
shoulders of teachers is to thrust Still farther away the realization of 
their hopes of high and creative scholarship. 

4. Few will enter the charge of mercenariness against the guild of 
teachers. To support this charge would be difficult. Fortunes may 
be acquired in the pursuit of business, of the law, of medicine ; but 
when a man adopts a university career, he knows well enough that it 
will yield him at best merely a livelihood. It is to his credit that he 
contemplates this fate with serenity, and that it does not deter him. 
The scientific specialist, we have been told, is almost completely indif- 
ferent to money. The fact is implicit in this statement that he needs 
to be looked after, as, indeed, he does. Is that duty performed ? 
The university teacher does not receive adequate compensation if, in 
order properly to support those who depend upon him, he is forced 
to resort to devices to increase a slender income, — extra teaching, 
done for the mere money it yields ; elementary book-making ; writing 
for magazines, or for the press, or for compilers of encyclopaedias. 
These are debasing employments if engaged in under the sharp whip 
of necessity. They clip the wings of the specialist and bring him to 
earth. 

I have touched with some hesitation, and certainly in no cavilling 
spirit, upon four topics where amelioration and improvement of the 
position of university teachers is possible, — a free field for the man 
who proposes to adopt this profession, in which he shall be able in 
youth to demonstrate his quality ; the choice of professors by their 
peers, under due restrictions ; relief from excessive teaching, from 
the duty of examinations, except the highest, and from the detailed 
work of administration ; the increase of the stipend to an amount 
adequate for support without forced resort to other means of income. 

Thirty years ago it was said in this place, on a memorable occa- 
sion, that very few Americans of eminent ability were attracted to a 
university career. Do the ablest men still pass this profession by and 
choose another? And why? In other countries this is an attractive 
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calling chosen by the ablest men. In Germany the university is felt 
to be a part of the national life. There a professor holds a distin- 
guished position, and fathers choose for their sons one or the other of 
two professions, — if they are imperialists, the army ; if they are liberals, 
the university. A career at the. university is regarded to be superior 
to the practice of either the law or medicine. The income from salary 
and fees of a professor in a German university is often much greater 
than that received by any professor in an American university ; he 
is not infrequently called to a public position ; and yet it is to Germany 
that we instinctively turn when we seek for the scientific specialist. 

In this country the university has' not yet reached this dignified 
place in the popular estimation. On the contrary, the community 
often displays an ignorance of its aim and a lack of sympathy with 
its achievements that are humiliating. "Who, sir," said an orator 
in the Maryland Legislature last winter, when a bill was before it 
to relieve the acute and unmerited distress of the Johns Hopkins 
University, — "Who, sir, are their professors? Men chosen from 
all over the country, and from abroad. They should have been 
taken from the city of Baltimore and the State of Maryland." The 
bill failed to pass. Furthermore, — but let this be said under the rose, 
— many college-bred men still show a curious conservatism in their 
attitude towards the reforms in university education that have been 
achieved in the last generation ; they distrust the election system 
and look askance at the higher education. As yet they do not ap- 
preciate the profound importance of the movement that has resulted 
in the establishment of the graduate school. 

But these are external limitations on the efficiency of the system, 
and in time will disappear. Meanwhile the system itself needs re- 
form. The strength of a university does not so much subsist in its 
material equipment or in the number of its students as in the ability 
and efficiency of its teachers. If American universities are to be the 
chief seats of scientific research in the country, and the resorts to 
which students eagerly come who desire the highest and best instruc- 
tion in literature, in the arts, and in the sciences, they must attract 
and secure the services of men of the most eminent ability. They 
will not succeed in doing this, in the largest measure, unless the ii 
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cumbents of these high places are freed from petty anxieties and 
relieved of burdensome and irrelevant duties. 

There is still another series of questions. These immediately 
concern the graduate student ; unlike the foregoing, they do not 
relate to those provisions for his future work as teacher over which 
he has no control. They pertain, indeed, mainly'to his future, but 
they are of present importance because the success of his career will 
depend on his clear appreciation of them and the determination to 
which this leads. Let us briefly consider three of them. 

i. The teacher must know his subject, and the bounds of his 
knowledge of it must be constantly extended. 

The true aim of a university should be to teach all subjects of 
human knowledge. Cornell's description of the university he wished 
to establish is celebrated : " I would found an institution in which any 
one may study anything. ' ' The graduate student pursues some sub- 
ject within this vast domain ; and he comes to realize how precious 
are these years of acquisition and training, in which he works without 
interruption. He does well to prolong the period, although he should 
not dally in taking his degree. Many universities now wisely provide 
resident and travelling fellowships, open to those who have received 
the doctorate. When the student has put on the harness, he will look 
back to thequiet, undisturbed, fruitful years of preparation with longing. 

The demands now made at those universities in the United States 
where the standard is highest, on those who seek the doctorate, are 
rigorous. Happily the candidate is not expected to know every- 
thing. Omniscience is the prerogative of deity. But his knowledge, 
so for as it extends, must be profound. It may embrace but a small 
part of the special field in which he works, but in this part he must 
show himself a master. Thus, the universities demand that the doc- 
tor's thesis shall be a real contribution to knowledge, and the candi- 
date is expected to know the particular subject it discusses better 
than any of his examiners. When the work of preparation is ended, 
the equipment of the young doctor is, at best, limited. He is well 
enough aware of this, and intends to make steady additions to his 
*ock of knowledge ; but he has reached that time in his life when 
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he is most in peril of making shipwreck of his career, a time of 
danger, of difficulty, and even of discouragement. His teaching 
may be heavy and may be all elementary, although some universities 
already make the wise provision that no young instructor shall have 
only elementary teaching to do, but each year at least one course 
where he works with graduate students. This keeps the fire of 
scholarship burning. Or he may be removed from university influ- 
ences, and find his place in some college where he is expected to 
cover a preposterously wide field,— for example, to quote an actual 
instance, psychology, ethics, and the history of philosophy, — and 
where the provision of laboratories, museums, and a library is 
meagre. Or, if he is of sanguine temperament, he may be tempted 
to undertake unprofitable forms of activity. To such a man at 
twenty-five all things seem possible ; at thirty he begins to doubt, at 
thirty-five to hedge, and at forty to impose on himself definite limita- 
tions. Now, it is not pleasant, in later life, to look back with regret 
upon misdirected effort. The most successful teachers 1 have known 
have been those that in early life sagaciously took account of them- 
selves and of the future, and determined upon a plan. This they 
have modified as circumstances demanded, but they have constantly 
kept before themselves a definite conception of what their native 
powers, their training, and circumstances enabled them to do, and 
have aimed at that. And the very heart of their plan has been, 
whatever the hinderances that barred their way, steadily to push for- 
ward the bounds of their knowledge. Year by year they have reso- 
lutely traversed separate tracts of their subject, in order by these 
successive additions ultimately to possess an intimate and minute 
knowledge of the whole. These are the men that sooner or later 
win the full authority of the master. 

2. The teacher must know how to teach his subject 
The current phrase, "he is a born teacher," is half right and half 
wrong. The teacher must have certain natural qualifications, — an 
enthusiastic spirit, a sympathetic nature, a quick apprehension, — but 
still it is not proper to affirm of him, as of the poet, nascitur, non fit. 
Teaching is an art. Not all men succeed in acquiring this art, but 
natural aptitudes may be greatly strengthened and developed by 
3 
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observation and experiment. Who has not drawn instruction as well 
as inspiration from the example of some great teacher ? How many 
men of the older generation remember Louis Agassizwith affectionate 
admiration! The lives, too, of such men are profitable reading. 
Ribbeck's Life of Ritschl has smoothed away difficulties in the path 
of many a teacher of the classics. Many problems the teacher must 
solve for himself by patient experiment, after sympathetic study of 
the dispositions, aptitudes, and acquirements of the men he teaches. 
Two kinds of men, it has been said, make good teachers, — young men 
and men who never grow old. Whether the art of teaching can be 
overtly taught is another question, — a question, indeed, that now 
mightily engages attention. Older men are inclined to look askance 
at the science of pedagogy, probably because some of the claims of 
its devotees are extravagant. But it cannot be denied that there are 
good methods and bad methods, and only the foolish reject the lessons 
of experience. It would seem reasonable that every teacher should 
study at least the history of educational theory and practice, —that 
cannot but enlighten and broaden him, — and we should not too has- 
tily conclude that it is not possible to arrange the principles that 
underlie this great art in a philosophical system. 

3. The teacher must know more than his subject. 

Teachers and students alike who have had experience of the elec- 
tive system are generally its stanch supporters. This system now 
prevails in varying degree in most colleges in the United States ; it 
obtains, of course, in all graduate schools. In the colleges it has not 
caused general undue specialization ; but it has led some men there, 
who have early determined upon the profession of teaching as their 
career, to devote themselves almost exclusively to a special subject. 
They have done this deliberately, realizing how exclusive their pur- 
suit of their chosen subject must be, if they would early achieve 
excellence and recognition in it. The supposed case of an earnest 
fellow who enters this university as a freshman at the age of eighteen 
and has already decided to be a teacher of the classics will serve in 
illustration. 

Twelve of the eighteen courses required from him for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts will be apt to be courses in Greek and Latin. If 
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he is wise, with reference to the object he has in view, he will devote no 
small part of the remaining third of his time to the study of the German 
and French languages ; for he must have command of these languages 
as tools. He will be a Final Honor man at graduation, and very likely 
will receive his degree summa cum laude. He then enters the Grad- 
uate School and devotes himself solely to the study of the classics, 
which, I beg to say, with its vast literatures, ancient commentaries, 
and a modern apparatus that has been growing for five hundred 
years, is not a subject to be approached in a casual and jaunty man- 
ner. Now, if ever, he must specialize. He takes a distinguished 
degree and goes abroad for a year. He probably sees the cities and 
habitations of many men, living and dead. But the serious work 
that he does abroad, and he does serious work, is again devoted to 
his specialty. Then he comes home and begins to teach. This is a 
possible case in the department I know best ; doubtless the parallel 
case exists in all other departments. 

Is this able man's preparation for his work in life the best he could 
have given himself? This is a perplexing and difficult question. 
Like Heracles at the dividing of the ways, we are drawn in two direc- 
tions. A brief for the negative would state the case as follows : 

There are different methods of thought. There is a method of 
thinking in language, another in mathematics, and still another in 
the natural and physical sciences. To neglect the development of 
power in any one of these is unwise. The student of language needs 
thorough training in mathematics and logic, if his work in linguistics 
is to be trustworthy. Again, the classical student, in particular, 
should cultivate his powers of observation till they become swift and 
unerring, for the classical languages are highly inflected and their 
structure is intricate. The doryphora decemlineata, I believe, the 
advocate of the negative would continue, have six legs, although I 
am open to correction on this point by any entomologist present. 
Thisis the creature that common folk call the potato bug. But the 
Greek verb has over one hundred endings ! The complete appreciation 
of a passage in Sophocles, Plato, or Demosthenes may depend on 
one's ability to determine with quick precision the exact force of some 
Greek optative. Now that the new science of Classical Archaeology 
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has been added to the domain of Classical Philology, cultivation of 
power in observation is more than ever necessary. Thus much for 
his training as an undergraduate, the negatives would say. But 
further. This supposed man is to be a teacher and a teacher of two 
great literatures ; but his training has been such as practically to pre- 
vent his becoming acquainted with the great modern literatures which 
are so intimately related in many ways to the Greek and Latin ; and 
possibly this rigorous training that he has received may have pro- 
duced in him — the thing has been known to happen — literary atro- 
phy, so that he reads a scene in ^schylus that flames with all the 
human passions that have rent the souls of men since men were, with 
cool, critical appreciation of the language, but feels himself no touch 
of the divine fire. Thus, the negative. 

Charles Darwin in his youth was a reader of the poets, and was 
especially fond of Shakspere. He took his degree at Christ Church, 
Cambridge, in 1831, and immediately set sail, on H. M. S. " Beagle," 
on that memorable voyage that lasted until 1836. He contracted on 
this voyage the chronic illness that afflicted him all the rest of his life, 
but it did not incapacitate him for work. He was a prolific writer, 
but solely on themes in natural science. His " Origin of Species'' 
was published in 1859. Later in life he confessed that he had com- 
pletely lost his interest in the great Elizabethan poet. He turned the 
pages with indifference and could not read him. This illustration will 
seem perhaps to nullify its intended moral, for to be a Darwin most 
men would doubtless willingly relinquish all the poets. 

In the Handbook for Graduate Students for 1897-98, published by 
the authority of the Federation of Graduate Clubs, there is an inter- 
esting table that shows the choice of subjects by 3204 graduate stu- 
dents enrolled at twenty-four universities recorded in the tabular list 
of the Handbook for the preceding year. The subjects of study 
are arranged in seventeen groups, and it proved to be possible for 
the compiler of the table to classify all the students within these 
groups. This establishes the feet, of course, that very exact and 
very extended specialization of studies exists in these graduate 
schools. The lines do not cross. The students of a special subject 
are pursuing that subject exclusively. 
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Is this specialization in the graduate schools an evil ? To me it 
seems that it is not. Specialization of study is, indeed, the funda- 
mental fact in the very conception of a graduate school. But if 
specialization means that the specialist has no other interest in life 
save his own single subject ; that it is with him when he goes to bed, 
and when he gets up, and that he obtrudes it upon his friends at din- 
ner ; that he looks upon other subjects with indifference ; that he has 
no interest in politics, poetry, music, or religion ; that he has ceased 
to be a reader ; that he no longer believes the profound truth that, un- 
less the imagination irradiate the reason, the man is not whole, — then, 
indeed, it is an evil, and there is such a thing as over-specialization. 
But it is possible, Gentlemen, to know one subject profoundly, and to 
acquire also an accurate, general knowledge of many others, and this 
has been the type of nearly all the greatest teachers. 



Report of the Committee on Migration,* E. Robertson Buckley, of Wis- 
consin, Chairman. — As a basis for this report the committee sent to the grad- 
uate clubs circulars embodying a series of questions pertaining to graduate 
study and migration. Out of a thousand circulars sent, there were returned 
two hundred and thirty-three. 

An examination of the catalogues of the various universities shows that 
less than fifty per cent, of the graduate students have migrated. Migration is 
more general in the east than in the west. • Students of natural science, on 
account of the peculiar conditions surrounding their work, are less apt to mi- 
grate than students of history, political science, or language. 

.' Every student who pursues graduate work takes away certain personal 
impressions of his instructor, and replies to the questions show that information 
in regard to an instructor comes mainly from impressions received by former 
students who had been working under him. It is evident that a student from 
a smaller college meets with difficulty in obtaining full credit for work done in 
proportion as the college is distant from the graduate school. Migration is 
hindered somewhat by difference in standards recognized by the universities. 
In the earlier years of study it is easier to migrate than in the final years. One 
cannot go to Harvard from a Western institution and readily obtain credit for 
two years' work at the latter institution. Further, a Ph.B. degree is not recog- 
nized by all institutions. The fact that fellowships are most easily obtained by 
alumni of the institution, and the fact that certain colleges require a student to 

* This report was very long, and [he editor has been compelled, from lack of space, to con- 
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state his intention of taking hb degree at the institution offering the fellowship, 
often hinders migration. But these hinderances are not general. Migration 
betweeji the larger colleges and universities is encouraged by the requirements 
of these schools. 

Many students emphasized the fact that they were doing work at an insti- 
tution where they believed the requirements to be very high, and that they 
would not do graduate work at an institution where they were loose, believing 
that the higher the requirements the greater the value of the degree. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the standard of value one attaches to a degree is an 
important influence in directing him where he is to study. A number were in- 
fluenced by library and laboratory facilities. It appears that the excellent 
library facilities of Columbia and Harvard have been an attraction for students 
in certain lines of work. The excellent library and laboratory facilities of Wis- 
consin have also attracted some. Several students replied that the far Western 
colleges were wofully deficient in library and laboratory facilities, which in- 
fluenced them to go elsewhere. Graduate students are not influenced by the 
athletic standing, and they avoid a sectarian school where the moral atmos- 
phere is at high pressure. The location of the institution is of secondary im- 
portance ; but one-third of the students were influenced by the location of 
their home. In some instances the student could not have studied at a college 
if it had not been located near his home. Others were influenced to go from 
home. The requirement of certain institutions that the thesis be printed was 
thought by some to be unjust, and a possible hinderance to migration. 

It is evident that the important influences drawing students to European 
universities are : (i) desire to see the Old World ; (2) desire to become familiar 
with foreign languages ; (3} because sentiment favors those who have studied 
abroad for positions in our colleges. Students do not go because the instruc- 
tion in European universities is better than in our own country. 

We now come to the larger question of the advantage to be derived from 
migration. If a student is financially independent, and is not compelled to go 
to work upon completing his graduate work, he will profit by migration. If 
he is a student of natural science, and it is necessary to conduct his thesis 
work for two or more years in the laboratory, it would be questionable policy 
for him to migrate. On the other hand, students of sociology should migrate 
to study life in different localities. If it be necessary for the student to secure 
a position immediately upon the completion of his graduate work it is doubt- 
ful if migration be advisable, as under ordinary circumstances the student who 
remains at one institution for three successive years has the better chance of 
an appointment. 

A man becomes broader minded and attains a breadth of culture and a 
knowledge of men and affairs in consequence of migration. Students in East- 
ern colleges and universities are near the centre of culture and have library 
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and laboratory facilities wliich are scarcely equalled in Western ii 
The social surroundings of the East and West are different. It should benefit 
an Eastemstudentto become familiar with the rapid development and bustling 
energy of the West, and likewise the Western student to share the culture of 
the East It is of great advantage to come in touch with new men and new 
methods. It is of great importance to the graduate student to have an ac- 
quaintance with a large circle of graduate students of his time, and to know 
personally and feel the influence of the men who are masters of the subject he 
is making his life work. 

There is nothing that should attract students who expect to become 
teachers more than the method of presentation of the subject by the instructor. 
For efficient work the instructor must, first, be thoroughly familiar with his 
subject ; second, have the ability to impart knowledge successfully. This 
latter requirement is met in different ways by different men, and it is to know 
more about different methods of presentation that a student should migrate. 
We have no more crying need in our universities than for men who know 
their subject thoroughly and can impart it in a clear, forcible way. 

It is questionable if frequent migration be advantageous. A student from 
the West intending to devote his life to teaching in the West should derive 
the maximum of benefit from one year's residence in the East, and likewise 
one year should be sufficient for an Eastern student to reside in the West 

In the discussion, led by Mr. Edmund B. Huey, of Clark, the sugges- 
tion was made that the whole question, which is a different problem for each 
department, might be made a subject of critical study by students in pedagogy. 
The task undertaken by Mr. Buckley was too great ; handling questions and 
returns requires a special training. When we have determined how far mi- 
gration is advantageous, the faculties will arrange to promote it. It is 
important to know how the universities themselves look upon the matter. 

President Alden read a letter from Professor Magie, of Princeton, in 
which he said : " The most effective way of raising the standard of graduate 
work is for the graduate students to select their place of study with an eye to the 
teachers that they will work under. In this country so many other considera- 
tions enter into a man's choice of his place of study that the opportunities 
offered him in his own subjects become a secondary consideration. In par- 
ticular, the university where he spent his undergraduate life becomes a sort of 
holy place, which he feels bound to frequent until his work is over. Your 
Federation could do much to break down this really absurd habit of our 
students. . . . We should do all we can to promote practical similarity of 
method and of requirement for the Ph.D. degree, so that a student, if he 
i study at any one or more than one recognized university, and 

e up for his degree at any other. That is, so that in the future there shall 
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be no requirement of residence in the university in which the student comes 
up for the degree- ... It would help if there were a uniform system of recording 
the student's work, like the Anmeldungsbuck of the German university." 

Professor White, of Harvard, recommended that in granting a degree 
no previous work be counted, but that the degree he granted entirely accord- 
ing to examination. 

A committee was appointed to continue the investigation of the subject 
of migration and report at the next annual convention. (See list of com- 
mittees, page 6.) 

Report of the Committee on Major and Minor Subjects, William A. 

Schaper, of Columbia, Chairman. — The statements in this report are based 
upon the latest published catalogue of each university and upon letters from, 
or personal interviews with, the president or some one acting in his behalf, 
usually the chairman of the committee on graduate study. The personal 
letters were replies sent to a number of questions asked covering these three 
points: i. What are the regulations concerning the selection of major and 
minor subjects, especially with reference to limitations on the field to be cov- 
ered ? i. What is the actual practice ? 3. Is the aim to give the candidate for 
the doctor's degree a professional knowledge in a limited field, or a broad 
culture? 

The evidence at hand shows that twelve out of seventeen universities 
require the candidate to pursue one major and two minor lines of study. Of 
the remaining five, two, Harvard and Northwestern, do not use the terminology 
of "major and minors;" Chicago requires "at least one minor;" I. eland 
Stanford, Jr., requires one, or two, depending upon special circumstances ; and 
Brown requires but one. There appears to be a considerable variation in the 
latitude allowed the candidate in the exercise of his individual choice, and 
also in the amount of discretionary power given the committee on graduate 
study, or some other authority representing the faculty that has these matters 
of detail in charge. Two opposite tendencies are readily noticed. One is to 
allow each case to be decided upon its own merits, within certain general 
bounds that are prescribed. The other is to lay down certain fixed and uni- 
form requirements, leaving only, a minimum amount of the arrangement to 
the choice of the individual candidate and the discretion of the committee on 
graduate study or the instructor. A comparison between Columbia and Har- 
vard in this respect will make this clear. At Columbia, in the case of certain 
subjects, the choice of the major necessarily determines the choice of the first 
minor. There is a great deal of freedom allowed, however, in the choice of 
the second minor, but the subjects must not be too closely related (the precise 
regulations vary somewhat under the different faculties). The second minor 
may be changed at any time during the course. At Harvard the candidate for 
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Ph.D. first designates the division of the faculty in which he desires to take 
his degree. There are fourteen such divisions. He must name some special 
field of study within that division and be prepared for minute examination on 
the whole of that special field ; also to show such acquaintance with the sub- 
ject matter of his division in general as the committee in that division shall 
require. These two universities may be taken as types of which they are per- 
haps the extremes. The others might be grouped under the one or the other 
head as they incline more towards uniform regulations, or towards individual 
treatment of each case, within certain very general bounds. 

We strike right at the core of the whole matter when we come to the third 
point Should we aim at proficiency in a limited field or should we aim at a 
liberal culture ? Here again there is some difference of opinion. But a careful 
analysis of the evidence at hand seems to disclose three more or less clearly 
defined views. One view is thus tersely stated by President Seth Low. I 
quote his exact words : ". . . According to our conception the object of the 
college is to give a liberal education. The object of the university is to make 
specialists. We therefore encourage the choice of minor subjects that tend 
directly to improve the grasp of the student upon his major." A similar 
view is indicated by the evidence at hand from Cornell, California, Wis- 
consin, Yale, and Michigan. This accounts for the rather stringent regula- 
tions of three of the universities of this group regarding the choice of the 
first minor in particular. The aim is evidently to require the student to select 
the minor that will give him a better grasp on his major. 

The second and quite the opposite view is taken by President Henry 
Wade Rogers, of Northwestern. His statement is : "The higher degrees, in 
my opinion, are coming to be regarded as certificates of proficiency in a some- 
what limited specialty, I think possibly the tendency to limit in this way has 
been carried too far, and that the degrees should stand rather for broader cul- 
ture than for a severely technical proficiency." A similar view is expressed 
by Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt. He says, "I am in favor of 
a somewhat comprehensive course of study for this degree. I believe in 
three subjects for the doctor's degree with quite thorough work on the 
minors, and that the three subjects ought to be properly correlated so as to 
secure thorough training in a comprehensive field of knowledge." Princeton 
emphasizes the professional aspects of the degree more than any other Uni- 
versity. One of the minors may be taken in philosophy by any candidate. 
Her aim seems to be to give the holder of the doctor's degree the equipment 
that he will need to teach in the schools and colleges of America at the 
present time. This, it is thought, is secured through a liberal culture, rather 
than marked specialization. If we may judge from a very brief statement at 
hand, President Eliot inclines to the view taken by this second group of uni- 
versities. But his view differs from the preceding ones in that he would place 
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equal emphasis on both special training and broad culture, while the others 
place the emphasis either on the one or the other. 

There are evidently two types of workers to be found in our higher institu- 
tions of learning, —the instructor and the investigator. The former makes a 
special effort to drill the student in his subject. He looks at his work largely 
from the pedagogical stand-point, with a view to giving his classes the kind of 
information that they can assimilate and make their own. He does not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice the subject to the student, if the occasion seems to require it. 
The student is uppermost in his mind, while the symmetrical treatment of the 
subject is a secondary consideration. The type of worker who is primarily 
an investigator adopts quite the reverse method. To him the subject-matter 
demands first consideration. He is primarily interested in developing the 
subject, while the other is interested mainly in developing the particular 
student before him. One teaches the student, the other the subject. The 
former at his best is found in our smaller colleges and normal schools, the 
latter at his best in our larger universities. Sometimes we find the two com- 
bined in one. Then we have the true teacher. Such men, I believe, how- 
ever, are rare among the instructors in our colleges and universities to-day. 
What our graduate course shall be depends on what our ideal of a university 
teacher is. If it be the instructor, pure and simple, that we want, then we will 
not place the emphasis on specialization. On the other hand, we will not 
hesitate to do so if we conceive the business of the university teacher to be 
primarily to do original research. I believe that the holder of the doctor's 
degree should be a teacher in the fullest and truest sense of the term, but the 
cultural side of the education should be obtained mainly in the preparatory 
and undergraduate courses. The pedagogical element consists of formal 
training in the art of teaching and at least a minimum amount of experience 
in the actual conduct of a school. This should be acquired during the early 
years of the college course, the student dropping out a year or so to teach. 
Our Doctors of Philosophy are often weak on the pedagogical side of their 
equipment The doctor who is also a teacher is in demand, and 1 believe the 
man best fitted to meet that demand is the one who has planned his college 
course as stated. The university should accentuate strongly original research. 
The student should aim to cover a special field with thoroughness. To that 
end his minors should be such as bear directly upon the major. The thesis 
should be in his major line, and of such a nature as will enable him to make 
his special work culminate with it. It should cap off his chosen specialty. 

Miss Marv E. Parker, of Radcliffe, in the discussion of this report, 
stated that at Columbia the amount of latitude allowed in the choice of minors 
depends largely upon the major professor, and in some departments is much 
less than in others ; and at Harvard the group system does not necessarily 
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mean that the requirements are so fixed that the possibility of choice on the 
part of the student is reduced to a minimum. Universities cannot be charac- 
terized as typical of either extreme ; both tendencies are found in the same 
institution. However, it seems 't> he rather generally believed that the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy stands for something more than broad culture, and 
should mean special training and advatu ed work along definite lines. 

Report of the Committee on Revision of the Handbook, Henry Barrett 
Learned, of Harvard, Chairman. — The first graduate club was organized at 
Harvard in 1889, and in the next few years clubs were organized at several 
other institutions. April 23, 1893, representatives of the clubs of Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, and Cornell met in New York. From this meeting of affiliated 
clubs the Graduate Handbook originated. The first edition was compiled by 
a committee of the Harvard Graduate Club, in co-operation with committees 
of the clubs at Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Yale. It contained the officers of 
the four graduate clubs ; an " Address to the Governing Boards of American 
Universities by Graduate Students," which was adopted at the meeting in 
New York, in April, 1893; brief general accounts of eleven universities; a 
table giving the number of students and instructors, and the Ph.D. require- 
ments in those institutions ; and the list of the instructors giving graduate in- 
struction, with their scholastic records, and the graduate courses offered by 
them in 1893-94. The book contained eighty-three pages, of which sixty- 
eight were devoted to the list of courses. 

The second edition differed but little from the first. The number of uni- 
versities was increased to nineteen. To the table were added the fees, the 
fellowships and scholarships, and the numbers of books in the libraries. The 
price this year was ten cents, and one copy was sent free to every college in 
the United States and Canada. 

The third edition was compiled by an editor-in-chief elected by a con- 
vention of graduate students held in New York, April 16, 1895, aided by a 
board of assistant editors from the nineteen institutions there represented. 
The number of universities included was twenty-one. The contents were 
about the same as in the previous edition, with the addition of an abstract of 
the proceedings of the New York Convention of Graduate Students, and an 
index of the names of the instructors. 

In January, 1896, the Federation of Graduate Clubs was organized in Phila- 
delphia, by representatives from the graduate clubs of eighteen institutions, 
and the Graduate Handbook became the publication authorized by the Feder- 
ation. The Handbook, this year, included twenty-four institutions. The mat- 
ter published was about the same as the previous year, except that a brief 
report of the proceedings of the Philadelphia convention occupied the first 
place in the book. 
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In the fifth edition there was introduced a list of the recipients of the doc- 
tor's degree in the preceding year, with the titles of their theses, classified by 
institutions. The proceedings of the annual convention of the Federation of 
Graduate Clubs were published at greater length than in any earlier edition, 
and again occupied first place. This was the third edition from the hands of 
' the same editor-in-chief, Mr. C. A. Duniway, of Harvard. The committee 
consider it the best of the six editions that have as yet appeared. 

In the sixth edition the convention proceedings again held the first place ; 
the results reached in the committee reports were summarized, as they had 
been in the preceding year. As an innovation the address of Professor Tufts 
upon the subject, "The Relation of Philosophy to Other Graduate Studies," 
which was read at the Chicago convention of the Federation, was printed in 
full. This year, in addition to an editor-in-chief, a business manager was 
elected to relieve the editor of all except strictly editorial work. The number 
of pages was 206, of which 141 were devoted to the list of courses. The 
book was widely advertised, and sold for fifty cents a copy. 

/Thus it is seen that there has been a gradual evolution from a mere book 
of reference towards a handbook which should be distinctively the organ of the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs. An association of four clubs created the Hand- 
book; the Handbook created the Federation. Will the Federation recreate 
the Handbook ? 

The financial reports of the successive years show clearly that the Hand- 
book, as it now exists, is not wanted. The expense of publication has been 
met by annual assessments of fifteen to twenty-five dollars, levied upon each 
of the graduate clubs. The receipts from the sales and advertisements have 
yielded every year less than one-half of the total cost, usually very much less. 
Notwithstanding a somewhat fictitious demand created by soliciting and ad- 
vertising, there is little hope that the book in its present form can ever be a 
financial success. About one hundred copies were sold of the edition of 1897- 
98, and apparently the normal demand is not more than this. The experience 
of the editors shows that, as many institutions do not announce their courses 
for the following year until late in the spring, it has been impossible to gather 
the matter for the compendium of courses early enough to issue the book be- 
fore June, and by that time the period of its greatest usefulness has passed. 

In conclusion, the committee offered the following recommendations : 

1. The Federation shall issue a publication during the coming year. 

2. The publication shall be as simple as possible, shall contain not over 
seventy-five pages, and shall be published not later than March 15, 1899. 

3. It shall contain : 

(a) The proceedings of the convention. 

(fi) The recipients of doctors' degrees in 1898, with the titles of their 
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(c) The usual table, somewhat enlarged, if thought advisable. 

(d) A list of the graduate clubs and their officers. 

(e) A list of the universities of the Federation, with the names 

and addresses of the presidents and the deans of the graduate 

schools. 
4. The office of business manager shall for the present be abolished, and 
the editing and business management be intrusted to one person to be chosen 
by this convention. 

The convention added to the recommendations of the committee that, 
if space permit within the seventy-five pages, an index of instructors, and 
statements of the facilities and the number of students in the various depart- 
ments at each institution be published. 

Professor White, of Harvard University, spoke of the need of a pub- 
lication devoted to the interests of graduate students. Teachers in academies 
and other secondary schools in the United States, he said, were so fortunate 
as to have at their command several journals which kept them acquainted 
with current opinion on the problems of secondary education, and offered them 
a medium for the expression of their own views. One publication of capital 
importance, the Educational Review, dealt with the problems of education in 
general and served the interests of college and university men. There were 
many journals also in America that were devoted to special subjects,— eco- 
nomics, history, the classics, and the like. But there was none intended to 
meet specially the needs of graduate students and of teachers in the univer- 
sities whose work was mainly with such students. This was a large class. 
The Handbook for 1898-99 reported that 3439 graduate students were resident 
at twenty-four universities in the United Slates in 1897-98. These teachers 
and students felt the lack of a means by which they might be kept informed 
in regard to what was going on in the busy world of the higher education. 
The universities were widely separated, and it was difficult to learn about their 
doings. A journal was much needed which would furnish this information 
and at the same time be a medium for the discussion of higher educational 
problems. He had already indicated, in a general way, what the contents of 
such a journal might be. The difficult thing would be to provide the means 
(or its publication ; it had better not be undertaken now except on a basis that 
would assure its publication for a period of years. But the financial success 
of other educational journals was encouraging, and it might be worth while to 
appoint a committee to consider and report on the matter. 

The convention ordered that a committee of five, including Professor 
White and President Alden, be appointed to consider the publication of a 
periodical in the interests of graduate students. (See page 6.) 
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SPECIALIZED SCHOLARSHIP VS. PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING AS A BASIS FOR GRADUATE STUDY. 

JOSEPH PARKER WARREN. 

{Harvard University.) 

The title of this paper suggests a question : Are specialized schol- 
arship and preparation for teaching distinct and possibly opposing 
ends of graduate study? None of us, certainly, would answer this 
question with a general affirmative. President Eliot, in his address 
yesterday afternoon, showed clearly that he would not so answer it. 
There are few things, I think, which it would be more profitable for 
this convention to emphasize than specialized scholarship as prepa- 
ration for teaching. We might say, with but slight qualification, 
that it is the only preparation for teaching which, given the neces- 
sary natural endowment in the' prospective teacher, is worthy of 
entire confidence. How can any teacher feel satisfied to teach as 
far as he knows? What state of mind can be more harrowing 
than that of one to whom continually recurs the awful doubt whether 
the limits of his own knowledge lie at a safe distance beyond the 
point to which he is required to teach ? One would seem always 
to be facing an examination with insufficient preparation. The ten- 
dency to specialize on the part of those who intend to teach rests on 
a very practical necessity. He who would teach in these days faces 
a most serious condition. He looks about for a congenial subject in 
which to give instruction, and he finds that almost every branch of 
learning is being subjected to detailed elaboration by specialists. He 
has the choice between remaining a tyro in his subject all his days 
and becoming a specialist himself. The practical question we have to 
answer is not whether specialization is good, but how we can best 
adjust ourselves to the specialization which is characteristic of the 
age. I do not say we should merely drift with the tendency to spe- 
cialize, that we should not try to direct it, that we should not try to 
medy the evils by which it is often accompanied ; I do say that to 
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refuse to specialize is to put ourselves in an essential matter out of 
harmony with the modern system of education. 

However, when ail is said and done by way of showing that spe- 
cialized scholarship and preparation for teaching are closely bound 
together, I still think it quite worth while to draw certain contrasts 
between them. Specialized scholarship need not always lead to 
teaching. Certain aids in addition to scholarship may be of value to 
prospective teachers. 

• Taking up the first point, I would make a plea for a greater 
amount of specialized scholarship as distinct from preparation for 
teaching, not as opposed to it. This is quite in line with the sugges- 
tion which President Eliot made yesterday. He said that graduate 
study should prepare for many things besides teaching, — for jour- 
nalism, for various learned professions. To this, certainly, we all 
agree. We would increase the proportion of highly educated men in 
the community. We trust the time is coming when our graduate 
schools will not only satisfy the demand for highly trained teachers, 
but will render the service they should to many professions other 
than that of teaching. If we take this attitude we shall be delivered 
from the fear of overdoing the matter of higher education. 

What I have in mind, however, differs from the thought just out- 
lined in that I have been thinking of specialized scholarship for its 
own sake, of the training of men not for teaching or for any active 
profession, but for the devoting of their lives by study, by investiga- 
tion, and by writing to the advancement of various branches of 
human knowledge. 

This is work to which, so far as my observation goes, systematic 
attention is not given in this country to any adequate degree. Origi- 
nal work is, indeed, done, and able books are written, but the accom- 
plishment of this work is too largely merely an adjunct of the profes- 
sion of teaching, and is crowded into the spare moments of already 
busy lives. The unfavorable conditions under which original work is 
done tell against that work by stunting its quantity and often by im- 
pairing its quality. The work of teaching, on the other hand, can 
hardly be done to the best advantage by men who strive to accom- 
plish two tasks in time that is barely adequate for one, 
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The state of affairs to which I refer is due, undoubtedly, to the 
conditions of American life. We have never made provision in this 
country for the advancement of learning as a matter distinct from the 
various learned professions. Ours is a new country, and doubtless 
we have attended to the most essential matters first. We are a hard- 
headed race, and slow to believe that a man is earning his salt unless 
he is continually producing definite results. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that to-day we are iar from having made sufficient provision for 
the cause of American scholarship. 

Consider the case of a young man who wishes to devote his life 
to the study of a certain branch of learning and, if possible, to the 
further advancement of it. What possible courses are open to him ? 
Scarcely more than three, two of which must be classed as excep- 
tional. In the first place, he may have an independent fortune. In 
this case he can proceed without hinderance to his chosen works. 
But we cannot afford to intrust the cause of scholarship to the chance 
union of wealth and the inclination to study. In the second place he 
may make a fortune, wind up his business, and then settle down as a 
scholar. We know of men who have done this, but it can never be 
a common practice. Finally, he may fit himself to teach the subject 
which he intends to make the field of his life work. This last course, 
as we know, is the one most commonly chosen. One can always 
learn something about his subject from teaching even its elementary 
parts ; he also maintains that close relationship with it which is essen- 
tial to progress. Of those who adopt this last course every graduate 
school has representatives among its students. Their presence ac- 
counts in some degree for the great preponderance among us of pros- 
pective teachers. We may divide these prospective teachers into 
three classes : first, teachers by choice ; second, teachers by neces- 
sity, but still good teachers ; third, teachers by necessity and poor 
teachers. Those who compose the first of these classes have doubt- 
less chosen their work wisely. Those in the second class may chafe 
under the limitations of their calling, still they will serve their gener- 
ation well. In the third class matters are clearly wrong. Here are 
some, indeed, who should not have attempted advanced study in any 
case. Here are others who have capacity for high scholarship, for 
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thorough research, for independent thought, but who lack the endow- 
ments essential for successful teaching. On two counts these last will 
fail of their duty to society. They will not do what they might for 
the cause of scholarship; they will swell the appalling number of unfit 
teachers. Finally, — and this is the worst feature of the situation, — 
they are quite as likely to be chosen for important teaching positions 
as are those who perhaps know less but can teach much more. 
Especially good is their chance to be called to college instructorships, 
for the filling of which, scholarship, by a strange tradition, is often 
the only requirement. What they can do as teachers will be learned 
at the expense of their pupils. The problem before us is clearly two- 
fold, — we must keep the good student who is a bad teacher away 
from teaching ; we must enlarge his opportunities for continued 
study. Neither of these things, I think, can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished till we have adequate provision for independent scholarship. 

In Europe such provision exists to a considerable extent. Speak- 
ing very generally, we may say that society is more settled there 
than in America, and that the union of independent means and schol- 
arly habits is more common. Certain institutions, also, serve gener- 
ously the interests of scholarship. We think first of the church. 
We are not likely to exaggerate the service which the church has 
rendered to the cause of learning. We know how it preserved the 
classics, how it produced the best thought of the Middle Ages, how 
it supported the scholars of the Renaissance, how it has constantly 
done its share in the work of modern scholarship. The procession 
of works produced by deans -and rectors and bishops shows that the 
cause of learning still draws important support from church endow- 
ments. 

In the second place, university professorships give more oppor- 
tunity in Europe than in America for original work and the writing of 
books. The German professor is chiefly engaged in investigating his 
subject ; the American professor in civilizing undergraduates. Of 
course, the German professor delivers lectures, but these are largely 
the results of his researches and sometimes merely extracts from his 
published works. He also gathers about him a little group of devotees 
to whom he gives stimulating guidance. For the rest, he pursues his 
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magnum opus. In England, also, the professor gives certain lec- 
tures, but others carry the main burden of instruction and leave him 
free to make his contribution to his subject. 

It is easier to see an evil than to find a remedy. I have noticed 
but one proposal looking towards increased provision for independent 
scholarship in America, — namely, that college professors should do 
less teaching than is now required of them. Much, no doubt, may be 
accomplished in the way suggested. The American professor is over- 
worked. He spends more time and energy in direct service for the 
community than, perhaps, does any other teacher in the world. Often 
he has no time at all for writing. Excellent professors can be pointed 
out who have written almost nothing but their doctors' theses. These 
efforts, crude at best, bulk altogether too large in the total published 
output of American scholars. However, in cutting down the teach- 
ing work of the professor let us exercise a certain caution. The ideal 
American professor is, first of all, a great teacher. Let him continue 
to be this. Let us give him more time to study, but let us not make 
his teaching secondary. 

One other suggestion I would offer towards solving our problem. 
Why should we not have at our great seats of learning endowed posi- 
tions for investigators as well as chairs for teachers ? As yet our uni- 
versities — even the best of them— are primarily schools ; to an equal 
degree they should be laboratories for intellectual workers. We have 
done a little already towards making them laboratories ; we should do 
vastly more. A prime test of the efficiency of a university should 
be, what is its output of original work? To meet this test doctors' 
theses and occasional books by teaching professors should not suffice. 
Ample endowments should support first-class scholars who would 
devote their lives to the investigation of special fields. Till within a 
year there was connected with this university a scholar who was 
doing work similar to that here indicated, and who added to the fame 
of Harvard at home and abroad. The late Dr. Justin Winsor was 
enabled by his positions as librarian, first in Boston, and then here, 
to devote a large part of his life under favorable circumstances to the 
study of American history. He succeeded in producing the most 
important contribution to his subject which has yet appeared. Op- 
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port unities such as his should be multiplied. The cause of sound 
learning and the cause of good teaching would both profit by their 
existence. 

We have considered specialized scholarship as the chief element 
of preparation for teaching, and again as an important matter quite 
apart from its relations with teaching. Let us turn to that part of 
preparation for teaching which has to do with other things than schol- 
arship. I refer to the study of pedagogy, a subject to which grad- 
uate students have, I think, given less earnest heed than it deserves. 
Pedagogy has, of course, been discredited by quacks, yet its really 
scholarly advocates make out a very strong case, — almost an unan- 
swerable case so far as concerns teaching in institutions below the 
college grade. When pedagogy offers anything as a substitute for 
scholarship, we certainly want none of it. So far as it professes to be 
a complete science of education or a complete code of rules and 
methods of teaching, we shall view it with suspicion. Have we a 
right, therefore, to dismiss all study of education as unprofitable? 
Certainly we have not. The best instructors in teaching — for exam- 
ple, those at this university — are so far from proposing to substitute 
anything for scholarship that they require a very considerable degree 
of scholarship as a requirement for admission to their courses. ■ They 
hold that pedagogy is at best the handmaid of learning, an aid in the 
imparting of instruction. When professors of education discard all 
unwarrantable claims, shall we not meet them half-way ? Will not a 
knowledge of the experience of others save the beginner in teaching 
more time and labor than he expends in the acquisition of that 
knowledge ? 

Perhaps the chief criticism to be made on instruction in education 
is that at present it fails to cover an important part of its legitimate 
field. Where can one obtain instruction in the calling of the college 
professor? Who will give a course on the comparative merits of lec- 
tures and discussions as means of instruction, on the question how can 
thesis work be made more profitable to the student and less deadening 
to the instructor, on the matter of individual attention to pupils, and, 
above all else, on the art of college lecturing ? What are the rules 
for constructing a college lecture? Is the professor a reservoir of 
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knowledge from which the stream is to be turned on for a period 
three times a week, or should he use his lecture hours in awakening 
interest in the subject, in directing the students' work, in giving co- 
herence to their acquisitions of knowledge, in guiding them to safe 
conclusions? Is the lecturer to provide himself a pack of notes from 
which to read for an hour at a time, cutting off at the stroke of the 
bell, or should a university lecture be a coherent whole, — as much 
so as a popular address ? What should be the relations between lec- 
tures and collateral reading ? How can libraries best be utilized ? 
How can the best results be obtained from limited library facilities ? 
What is the value of lecture courses the whole contents of which can 
be found in easily accessible books ? These and scores of other ques- 
tions must arise whenever one gives any thought at all to the problems 
of college instruction. Why should they not receive the attention of 
teachers of education ? The lack of instruction in these matters is 
probably due to the fact that college professors are more interested 
in teaching their subjects than in telling how they should be taught, 
while mere observers hesitate to lay down rules. The fact remains 
that the highest department of instruction is a field in which the be- 
ginner has no guide save his wits and observation. 

In other ways, of which I should like to speak, graduate students 
may prepare for teaching. More, perhaps, than any others they 
must fight the temptation to selfishness which besets a student's life. 
They are to be workers for the community ; they must, therefore, 
keep alive some activities besides the mere absorbing of knowledge. 
Especially must they guard against the feeling of intellectual supe- 
riority with which scholars so often shut themselves off from the rest 
of the world. Into the questions here suggested, however, we must 
not go. After all, they concern matters in which each man must 
work out his own salvation. 

In this paper I have aimed to point out that he who would teach 
must be, first of all, a scholar, but that scholars need not despise the 
study of education. This study, moreover, should be extended to 
cover the college grade. Finally, we should recognize the value to' 
the community of scholars who do not teach, and should increase 
their opportunities for service. 
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Discussion, Mr. C. Robert Gaston, of Cornell. — Besides the consider- 
ations already brought forward on this subject, it seems to me that the time- 
element in graduate study is important. Shall the Senior, weighing the ques- 
tion of graduate work, decide to pursue specialized study immediately after 
graduation ? Shall he deem it better to teach for a time, to work for a time in 
steady reading and writing if he is to be a man of letters, to carry on ordinary 
scientific work in some commercial concern if he is to be a man of science? 
If he is to be a teacher, shall he try to obtain an assistant ship or a fellowship 
which entails some teaching, so that he may pursue specialized study at the 
same time that he is teaching? Practical, personal elements may determine 
his ultimate decision, yet the third method of synchronous graduate work and 
teaching appears to me the most beneficial. Ought not our universities to 
establish more assistants hips and tutorships ; make all their fellowships entail 
some teaching ? 

Professor Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard University.— The wording of this 
topic seems to me unfortunate. It seems to assume that there is an antago- 
nism between scholarship and the training of the teacher for his profession. 
Such an antagonism does not and cannot exist. Scholarship is the funda- 
mental and indispensable requisite for efficiency as a teacher or director of 
teachers. On the other hand, it is true that something in addition to scholar- 
ship is also indispensable to early efficiency and steadily increasing growth as 
a teacher or supervising officer. That something is a combination of good 
personal qualities and a trained insight into and interest in educational ques- 
tions, together with the ability to teach. In other words, we may expect every 
university man or woman who aims to enter the teaching profession to make 
the most of his or her personal qualities, and to acquire educational insight, 
interest, and power through appropriate professional training. Otherwise his 
conception of the scope and meaning of his profession is likely to be limited 
to instruction in his own subject, — to the duties of his own class-room ; and 
these duties, in turn, are in danger of being narrowly interpreted to mean de- 
votion to a routine consisting of the assignment and hearing of lessons. Unless 
a teacher has seriously considered the whole complex problem of an appro- 
priate modern education for children and youth, his views on the meaning of 
education are thus likely to be superficial and narrow ; or, what is even more 
common, he will have no views at all on the fundamental problems of his pro- 
fession. This want of professional training is responsible for so many routine 
teachers ; for so many of those mechanical workers who are in the various 
stages of the deadening disease which has been fitly called "pedagogical 
cramp ;" a disease that inevitably renders their work wooden and lifeless be- 
cause it lacks the inspiring influence of a constantly expanding and deepening 
insight into the significance of that work, and the interest born of such an in- 
sight. Such interest is the only means of guarding against the insidious dis- 
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ease referred to above —the only means of maintaining life instead of mechan- 
ism in the teacher's daily work as the years go by. 

Such insight and interest may be acquired through the critical study of 
good educational literature, of which the supply is now considerable and con- 
stantly increasing ; through the history of education ; through the study of 
contemporary schools and school systems in their organization and work. 
And the art of teaching on the basis of such insight and interest may he ac- 
quired through practice teaching under intelligent guidance ; and under con- 
ditions that impose full responsibility on the student- teacher tor the progress 
of a class in some one subject, during a sufficiently long period. 

Professor White, in his address last night, expressed some doubt about 
the possibility of teaching the art of teaching. 1 have no doubt whatever 
about it. I know it can be done, for we do it here, every year. Ol course, 
all persons can not become equally proficient in the art of teaching any more 
than they can in any other art ; nor can the art of teaching be learned without 
actual teaching. But, given moderate to good natural aptitude, we find it 
quite possible to leach how to teach, as follows : we require every student 
without experience to teach a class continuously in some one subject for about 
half a year, in one of the schools open to us for this purpose in four neighbor- 
ing cities. We inspect each student's teaching at least once a week, and take 
all possible pains to help him to acquire good teaching habits and to avoid 
bad ones. Under such circumstances the gradual acquisition of the art of 
teaching under instruction can be seen. 

But learning how to teach is only one phase of the university study of 
education. The difficult and comprehensive problems involved in the organ- 
ization and administration of schools and school systems ; the planning of 
courses of study ; the determination of educational values ; the direction of 
intelligent experiments in the field of methods ; questions of school hygiene ; 
the relations of psychology and sociology to educational theory and practice ; 
and a host of contemporary problems growing out of the widespread endeavor 
to enrich, unify, and systematize American education from the kindergarten 
to the university,— all these problems and questions offer to graduates of ex- 
perience a wide field for the most earnest, careful, and prolonged study. Nor 
must it be assumed that such study is of interest and value only to those who 
expect to rise in the teaching profession. Of course, it is not to be expected 
that graduates who do not plan to enter or to remain in the teaching profession 
will study these questions and problems to the same extent and in the same 
detail as those who do. But education as a function of society may well 
occupy some of the time and attention of every cultivated young man or 
woman, just as economics, or government, or history itself — the whole range 
of social studies — may well enter more or less completely into the programme 
of studies which we regard as essential to the equipment of a member of the 
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socially superior and directing classes in our municipal, state, and national 
life. And I can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that a serious study of the 
educational problems referred to above will demand all the scholarship, all the 
ability, and all the devotion you can command, quite as much as the serious 
study of the problems of philology, abstract science, or philosophy ; and you 
could render no more conspicuous service to your generation than to study 
these problems yourselves and promote the study of them by others. 



THE MASTER'S DEGREE: IS IT OBSOLETE? 
ELEANOR OLIVIA BROWNELL. 



Before taking up the subject of the master's degree I should like 
to protest against the name of the topic as it stands in the programme. 
The question, "Is it obsolete?" seems as unfortunate as though a 
physician, when he has been called in by a sick man, should ask, 
"Are you dead?" Let us, therefore, change the query to "What 
is its value?" So that we may not kill the master's degree before 
we have fairly begun. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts represents an education which is 
of necessity general in its scope, — an education which should fit one 
for life. It represents very little technical detail, and, as a general 
rule, little more than a smattering of many subjects. It teaches one 
how to work, how to read, and how to think ; so that at the end of a 
college course the holder of the B.A. finds himself just ready to do 
good work. 

The doctor's degree, on the Other hand, stands for a specializa- 
tion in work so minute that the holder of it shall be the one above all 
others who is invaluable for doing just that one thing, and that only. 
He has narrowed his horizon to such a small circumference that he is 
able to perceive with clear vision all things within that circle. This 
is the meaning of the Ph.D. 

Between these two degrees, the B.A., standing for general know- 
ledge, and the Ph.D., standing for specialization, there is need fo - 
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another degree which shall represent work more advanced than that 
of the B.A., and yet less specialized than that of the Ph.D. For 
this we have the M.A. It seems curiously fitting; that this plea for 
the recognition of the value of the master's degree should be made 
in one of the halls of the university which has done most to increase 
that value. 

In 1872 Harvard ceased to give the M.A. in course, and required 
a definite course of work to be completed with credit before it would 
confer the degree upon an applicant. I have merely to refer you to 
the statistics which Dr. White gave last night to show the rapid in- 
crease in Harvard of the value of the M.A. during the last twenty- 
five years. This, I think, is a valid proof of the advisability of giving 
the degree pro meritis. There is, however, need that this degree 
may be conferred honoris causa. It should be used in this way, only 
with the greatest discretion, to honor a man who is highly cultured 
and who has proved of what metal he is made in certain fields, — say 
in that of literature or of politics ; for I think it is not too much to 
hope that we may some day have politicians who shall be worthy of 
this degree. Again, I have only to refer to Harvard to show how 
admirably this method is working there. 

Against this, however, I should like to read some objections of 
Professor W. F. Magie, of Princeton University. He says, — 

" It often seems lo me that the Master of Arts degree should have been 
left the (almost) purely formal degree which it was twenty years ago; that 
our efforts to 'make it mean something" have been misdirected. It would 
lake me too long to argue this, but my outline would be this : 

"1. Historically— here and in England— it is a formal degree, being a 
recognition by one's Alma Mater of his continuance in academic or pro- 
fessional life. 

" 2. The men that are led to spend one or two years in special study for 
it are either kept from their professional study for a useless honor, and so are 
not making the proper use of their time, or they pick up their degree on their 
way towards the Ph.D. 

"3. It tends to lessen the importance of the Ph.D., which I should like 
to see the only degree given for advanced graduate study." 

Against Professor Magie's first statement I can say nothing, but 
ink the last two sections are open to criticism. There seems no 
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valid reason why it should keep a man from his professional study, 
as, practically, only those would care to have the degree whose 
professional line of work was parallel to the work required to at- 
tain the degree. It would be very unusual for a man who wished 
to take a course in law or medicine to stop first to secure an M.A. 
If he did I think it would only tend to make him eventually a better 
doctor or lawyer. That the degree is a "useless honor" does not 
seem possible ; for if it is an "honor" it cannot be useless. As to 
picking up the degree on the way towards the Ph.D., it is little done, 
for by far the majority of answers that I received from the authorities 
of the different colleges to whom I wrote stated that the Ph.D. was 
considered to include the M.A., and therefore an applicant for the 
doctorate rarely stopped to take the lower degree unless for some 
reason of sentiment. 

Professor Magie's third statement is that the M.A. tends to 
lessen the importance of the Ph.D., whereas I should maintain 
the direct opposite; because by having the M.A. as a goal to- 
wards which to direct their work, many graduate students would 
aim for that degree, who could not well stand being pushed so far 
along the line of specialization as is necessary for the Ph.D., and 
who yet might attempt it were there no other degree to crown 
their efforts. This would in the course of time necessarily lower 
the Ph.D. ; so that if it could do no more than prevent this I am 
sure we should all approve the use of the M.A. as an honorable 
degree for graduate work. 

There is also the hope that now that most secondary schools 
require their teachers to hold a B.A. , even so in a few years more 
they may demand teachers who shall have done some graduate 
work, for which work the M.A. will be a suitable guarantee. 

I should therefore recommend that it be recorded as the sense 
of this Federation that the master's degree shall be given pro men- 
tis, with an occasional exception, to honor well -re cognized ability 
and culture ; that the requirements shall be a B.A. from some col- 
lege of good standing, at least one year of graduate work to be ac- 
complished with high credit, and a thesis of, say, five thousand words 
on a subject to be approved by the instructor. 
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Discussion. Professor Wright, Dean of the Graduate School of Har- 
vard University.— The degree of Master of Arts has had a varied history in 
the United States, and especially at this university. There are or have been, 
in fact, at least six classes of Masters of Arts at Harvard University : holders 
of the degree (i) honoris causa; (2) ad eundem; (3) in course,— that is, 
bachelors of three or more years' standing, on the payment of a fee ; (4) with 
a professional degree, but without additional study or residence ; (5) with the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy; and (6) pro meritis, conferred after resi- 
dence of at least one year and public examination upon candidates approved 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. At the present time, however, only two 
kinds of Masters of Arts are created, —honorary A.M. 's, and A.M. 'spromeri- 
tis. While much may be said in favor of ceasing to confer the master's de- 
gree as an honorary degree, I think it highly improbable that university au- 
thorities throughout the country would approve of such a proposition. Many 
colleges and universities desire from time to time to admit to their fellowship 
and membership men of distinction who are not graduates, and the traditional 
way of doing this is to confer an honorary degree upon these persons. The 
use of the degree of Master of Arts for this purpose is one highly prized, and 
much may be said in favor of it ; it is hardly likely to be given up. 

The suggestion that a thesis should be required of all candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts would, in my opinion, be an unnecessary one for can- 
didates from this university. Theses are required in nearly all courses of in- 
struction pursued by graduate students, and the prescription of a single thesis 
would be superfluous. 

In the opinion of the authorities of this university, the degree of Master 
of Arts pro meriiis should be conferred only upon Bachelors of Arts, or other 
candidates admitted to equivalent standing, who have devoted their entire 
time for at least one year to study of a highly specialized and advanced char- 
acter, and have performed their work with high credit,— all their work to be 
done in residence at the university. 

GRADUATE STUDY IN EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 
England and France. Mr. C. H. C. Wright, of Harvard.— If migration 
from one university to another is a good thing, migration from one country to 
another is even better. But the tendency to go to Germany, although now 
possibly it is diminishing, is too great ; to go there is a mere continuation of 
our American tendencies. For many things Germany is indispensable, so far 
as accurate scholarship or pure science is concerned, and to Germany people 
will throng so long as the desire lasts to have out of the way things in the elec- 
tives of our smaller colleges, and Wichita or Waukesha prefer electives in 
Egyptian to Greek and phonetics lo Latin ; but when college presidents realize 
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that a dissection of the clepsydra is not necessary to interest freshmen in Soph- 
ocles and Euripides, any more than clock-making is necessary for " I stood on 
the bridge at midnight," they may be inclined to look (or teachers among 
those who have studied the essence as well as the accidents of a literature. 
The truth of the matter is, as we know, that there are not enough first-class 
universities in the country to fill the demand from Ph.D.'s in search of a posi- 
tion. Consequently, many of them are obliged to accept positions in smaller 
institutions. There the'Ph.D. is at a disadvantage because he has spent much 
of his time in some obscure field important for the extension of scholarship, 
but useless for the average American, who, in his desire for speedy money- 
making, can ill afford to spend four years upon the ordinary subjects of a 
rounded education. Even here at Harvard we find Ph.D.'s ignominiously 
working the treadmill of freshman French and German. What must it be in 
a small place where libraries are poor and graduate students have not had a 
proper high-school training. Would it not therefore be sensible for some of us 
to recognize this state of affairs, and, while not losing sight of our intellectual 
ambitions, at least pay some attention to the portion of education of most value 
to the average American undergraduate whose existence really supplies us 
with our bread and butter. Such men, I think, may occasionally find it profit- 
able to look elsewhere than to Germany, and they may often discover that, 
without detriment to originality of scholarship, chances for a more humane 
training are to be found in France or in England. 

A disadvantage in England is that one does not learn a new language ; 
in Germany, that one must learn a difficult language. In this respect France 
has the advantage in that the language is new, but is not difficult. A disadvan- 
tage in both England and France is that after a long period of training, the 
time for which may deter many, one may emerge, at least in England, with no 
more imposing degree than he had before, and this may seem disheartening 
to those who appreciate the effect of a title in a country where the Ph.D. was 
becoming a formidable rival for generals and colonels until the war with Spain 
brought a new source of wealth to the military nomenclature. A graduate stu- 
dent in England, after four years hard study, may find himself to the outward 
eye only an A.B., as before, and in France the higher degrees presuppose earlier 
ones, for which the usual American training hardly fits one. But these two ob- 
jections are now partly cancelled by the new research degree at Oxford, and 
the doctorat de ['university in France, which is open without formalities. In 
the matter of expense England is at a disadvantage. If one wishes to get all 
the advantages of Oxford and Cambridge he must pass the examinations 
which are necessary to matriculation, and then he is permitted to enter into 
the life of the place, as he will desire to do, and that is fairly expensive ; 
otherwise he is not permitted to share the advantages of tutoring, etc., and, 
in fact, knows little more of Oxford than the average summer tourist. In 
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France he may have all the advantages and live on any scale of expense from 
the cook-shop up. 

What kind of men may with advantage go to England or France f Pri- 
marily those, I should say, whose interests are towards language and literature 
as opposed to the sciences', although Cambridge boasts of its mathematical 
training and its wranglers. England and France excel in the training in the 
logical presentation of thought. An Oxford man can generally say what he 
wants in better English than the American Ph.D., and a Frenchman, at least, 
can say what he does know so that the reader can understand. In Paris there 
is a broader field in some respects than in England. The student is better 
able to use his time, and is more free and independent. He will find oppor- 
tunities for as advanced work in almost as many subjects as in Germany. He 
can make his period of study long or short. If Romance philology is his spe- 
cialty, he will be getting it in the proper place ; there is nothing more prepos- 
terous than to go to Germany to study French. On the other hand, Oxford 
has the advantage of a broad humanity if the student's interest is more par- 
ticularly in classics. If he has a little more leisure, and possibly a little more 
money, to devote to his purposes, if he is able to keep away the mildew that 
comes on those who stay in the university too long, if he is content to know 
less about paleography and more about Plato, realizing that he is helping 
along the interests of the classics quite as much by teaching Greek thought to 
future lawyers and journalists of America as by doing seminary work with 
future pedagogues, let him go to Oxford. And if he does go to Oxford, 
whatever others may think of him, he himself is likely to be possibly as wise 
and certainly a much happier man. 

Germany. Mr. Faulkland Lewis, of Pennsylvania. — The progress of 
American scholarship has changed in these last years the attitude of the gradu- 
ate student towards the question of graduate work on his part in Germany. 
The report of the Committee on Migration shows that out of two hundred and 
twenty answers to the question " Have you pursued graduate study in Ger- 
many?" one hundred and ninety-four were in the negative, a fact surprising to 
the speaker. There seem to be three classes of graduate students now that 
are not pursuing work abroad,— (i) those who have no particular inclination 
in that direction, (2) those whose graduate work does not directly demand it, 
and (3) those who cannot afford it. The speaker would have been glad to 
have seen another question asked by the Committee on Migration, — " Would 
you pursue graduate work abroad if the opportunity offered?" 

The time of pursuing graduate work in Germany should be carefully 
chosen. In general, it would seem advisable to commence graduate work in 
America, (o work one year in Germany, and to return to take the American 
Ph.D. Acquaintance with the German ideal and methods of scholarship is 
valuable, even if we do not feel the necessity of adopting them in toto, but 
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rather of adapting Ihem to American conditions. It is hardly necessary to 
emphasize the value of close acquaintance with the Old World culture. Ger- 
man thoroughness in academic work, associated with American progressive 
methods and executive ability, seem to the speaker the fortunate tendency of 
present-day American graduate training. 



THE RELATION OF GRADUATE TO UNDER- 
GRADUATE COURSES. 

EMILY FOGG. 

(Bryii Mawr.] 

The increase in the demand for advanced training, the expansion 
of existing universities, and the remarkable growth of new institutions 
have brought forward the question of the relation of graduate to un- 
dergraduate courses as a new problem for the educational world to 
solve. In providing for graduate students the colleges are confronted 
by a question of immediate expediency due to the fact that many stu- 
dents who have completed an undergraduate course are inadequately 
prepared to do advanced work. The needs of such students always 
require practical attention. This paper, while recognizing this prob- 
lem, will deal rather with the conditions for advanced work that now 
exist and with the opportunities to improve graduate and under- 
graduate training in certain directions. It will be necessary, first, to 
consider the existing relation of graduate to undergraduate courses. 

The necessity of defining the requirements and preparation neces- 
sary for the higher degrees, and the growing recognition of the essen- 
tial differences between graduate and undergraduate work have tended 
to unify the organization of graduate schools. While in the earlier 
days graduate courses were controlled to a large extent by the heads 
of departments, who received graduate students into undergraduate 
courses or gave them private instruction, recent changes tend to dif- 
ferentiate the graduate from the undergraduate school. Some gradu- 
ate departments are organized as separate schools with deans. Others 
are separate divisions of the regular colleges. In every case the work 
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is controlled by a committee of the faculty or a graduate council, 
and, while the same professors conduct both graduate and under- 
graduate courses, the faculty of the graduate school has usually a 
separate organization. 

Although the administration of graduate work is thus distinctly 
differentiated from undergraduate work, graduate courses are vari- 
ously classified. It is possible to distinguish in general two methods : 
the first, in which graduate courses are totally distinct from under- 
graduate courses, the system introduced by Johns Hopkins ; and the 
second, where there is a gradual transition, by means of intermediate 
courses in which both graduate and undergraduates are provided 
for, a method which has been most definitely outlined by Harvard. 
In considering these two methods our interest is concerned rather 
with the theory upon which the classification is based than upon its 
practical application, as variations will be found among the different 
colleges making use of either of the two methods. 

The colleges which make use of the first method are Johns Hop- 
kins University, the University of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr, the 
University of California, the University of Minnesota, the University 
of Missouri, Western Reserve University, and Columbia University. 
It must be noted that several of these universities have just organized 
graduate departments and are making an especial effort to give a high 
character to their graduate work. By this method of classification, 
as has been said, graduate courses have been entirely separated from 
undergraduate courses. Undergraduates are never permitted to take 
graduate courses. The graduate student is one who has received his 
A.B. degree and is prepared to undertake advanced work. The 
danger of graduate students entering courses for which they have 
not received the prerequisite training is obviated by giving the in- 
structor power to exclude such students from his classes. Where 
undergraduate courses are taken by graduate students, they seldom 
count for a degree, and if this is permitted, restrictions are usually 
attached. Columbia University, for instance, offers certain courses 
for seniors. These courses can be taken by graduate students, but if 
they are to count for the Ph.D. degree, the student must do addi- 
tional work. 
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Harvard University has given the most definite classification of 
the second method. Courses are divided into three classes, — (1) 
primarily for undergraduates ; (2) open to graduates and under- 
graduates ; (3) primarily for graduates. Entrance to any course de- 
pends upon the student's ability to satisfy the instructor that he has 
sufficient qualifications to do the work. This method has the ad- 
vantage of elasticity. It provides for the needs of students as indi- 
viduals, and is especially valuable where the system of electives is 
very free. Experience shows that in a majority of cases the courses 
offered in the second group are selected. The rest of the universities 
making use of this system make distinctions similar to those out- 
lined by Harvard. However, "primarily for graduates" does not 
mean that undergraduates may not enter these courses, in case 
they can obtain the permission of the instructor. 

At the University of Wisconsin required courses are primarily for 
undergraduates ; elective courses are open to graduates and under- 
graduates ; while courses primarily for graduates are confined to 
research work. 

At the University of Chicago the classification of courses is ordi- 
narily junior college, senior college, and graduate courses. For 
those not familiar with the arrangement at Chicago it should be stated 
that the junior college covers the first two years of the college course 
and the senior college the last two years. Senior college courses 
are also classed as graduate courses, thus forming an intermediate 
group. Graduate courses are either primarily for graduates or 
open to seniors. Seminaries are never open to seniors. Thus at 
Chicago a distinct line is drawn between the junior and senior 
coIleges,'while the work of the senior college is intended to merge 
into graduate work. Dean Judson writes that the University of 
Chicago is not in sympathy with the policy of making the graduate 
school entirely distinct. 

Cornell University takes the same stand, and states that " no sharp 
line can be drawn separating classes." Dean White writes that 
earlier they " had courses specially for graduates, but found that the 
line could not be drawn so definitely ; the test is the kind of work 
done." Like Columbia, and differing from Chicago, Cornell favor* 
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the senior year. There are courses for sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors, but graduate courses are open only to seniors. That they 
are open to seniors is due to the (act that Cornell requires a thesis for 
the A. B. degree and prepares students in their senior year to do some 
research work. Contrary to the usual custom, seminaries are some- 
times open to seniors, but in all cases the principle of admission is 
qualification and special attainments. 

Every institution offering graduate work, with the exception of 
Yale, — and the reason for this exception can easily be traced to the 
recent admission of women, — permits, and, in feet, encourages, the 
graduate student who is not prepared to do advanced work to enter 
undergraduate courses. 

Thus it is evident that the main difference between these two 
methods of classification lies in the fact that one entirely excludes 
undergraduates from graduate courses ; the other admits them under 
certain conditions. The question of the relation of graduate to 
undergraduate work resolves itself, therefore, into the question of 
excluding undergraduates from graduate work. We shall now con- 
sider briefly two questions,— (i) Shall undergraduates be excluded 
from graduate courses ? and (2) What preparation can be demanded 
for graduate work ? 

Before excluding undergraduates from graduate courses, we must 
consider the way in which the course is conducted. If the work is 
offered in the form of lectures and the material to be used in the 
course has been definitely determined upon, the status of the student 
is not likely to affect the character of the material presented, nor does 
the instructor have an opportunity to measure the capacity of his 
students. When class work or prescribed reading is required, the 
difficulties are more apparent. Even though both graduates and 
undergraduates are admitted on the basis of prerequisites, the atti- 
tude of these students towards their work and the amount of time 
which they are able to give to the subject must be different. The 
graduate student pursues the course with the definite end of master- 
ing the subject, while the undergraduate, though he, too, may have 
this end in view, takes it as one among the many required for his 
A.B. degree. One plans to devote his entire time to the subject, the 
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other has to meet the obligations of an undergraduate. The very 
tact that for a graduate student a course is a nucleus about which all 
work is concentrated requires that it should have different treatment. 
The work must be less formal ; system and discipline no longer need 
to be taught ; the student comes into closer relations with his instruc- 
tors ; he values and makes use of the private laboratories and seminar 
libraries- All these things, but in particular the fact that graduate 
students are to a large degree made up of teachers, make it especially 
desirable that they should be separated from undergraduates. The 
training which they have received brings them back to college work 
on a different footing. 

In some cases an undergraduate is fully prepared to take advanced 
work, but where students exhaust the courses open to undergraduates, 
it frequently means that there has been specialization too early in the 
college course. In order that specialization should not begin too 
soon, the professor in charge should have a full knowledge of a stu- 
dent's needs. This is frequently impossible in a large institution. It 
is, therefore, important that the opportunity for too great specializa- 
tion should be withheld. If the same instructor conducts both grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses, there will be a tendency to introduce 
graduate methods into advanced undergraduate work, in so far as the 
students are ready to receive them. The tendency always is to adapt 
the work to the class, to the advantage of graduates or undergraduates, 
according to which is favored. In some cases at Bryn Mawr prac- 
tically graduate courses have been given as post-major courses because 
the students were able to undertake the work. This can be done in 
undergraduate work without allowing undergraduates to enter grad- 
uate courses. The college work can be broadened and strengthened 
by turning attention to the undergraduate courses. Graduate courses 
should tend to raise the character of undergraduate courses instead of 
assimilating graduate to undergraduate work. It is suggestive that at 
Cornell there are two kinds of seminaries in some departments, one 
for seniors and one for graduates, showing that the seminar method 
can be used to advantage for undergraduates, but in a different form 
from that utilized for graduates. 

A difficulty that arises from the separation of graduate and under- 
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graduate courses is the question of the faculty in charge. Too great 
a tendency to emphasize the graduate school might draw away the best 
men and weaken undergraduate work. It is improbable that this will 
take place. The two kinds of work can be advantageously combined, 
and it is undoubtedly true that an instructor receives a stimulus from 
adding graduate courses to his work. 

The main objection that is generally given to the separation of 
graduate courses from undergraduate courses is the well-known fact 
that many undergraduate students are much better able to undertake 
advanced work than the graduate student. This rather shows how 
necessary it is that there should be some understanding of what fit- 
tingly constitutes a graduate student, and brings us to our second 
question for consideration — the preparation for graduate work. It is 
evident that holding an A.B. degree by no means signifies that a 
student is prepared to begin advanced work. In the past, college work 
was planned to give culture and a better equipment for any career in 
life. Every effort was made to arrange the course of study so as to 
give a well-rounded education. Since a college education has become 
a matter of course, and the necessity of specialization has been recog- 
nized, new theories have arisen ; the required work has been lessened 
in amount and the opportunities for choice increased. This gives 
preparation for graduate work along the lines on which specialization 
has taken place, but if carried too far means a very one-sided educa- 
tion. Two plans which have been adopted by various colleges may 
result in combining the proper preparation for graduate work with an 
adequate general education, and may suggest the means by which 
graduate work may be differentiated from undergraduate work. The 
first is the group system ; the second, the organization, under the 
university plan, of separate schools. 

The group system requires that the student choose a major and 
a minor subject at the beginning of his course or later ; the two sub- 
jects to be properly related. When choosing electives a certain 
amount of time must be devoted to these group subjects ; there is some 
required work in other lines, and the rest of the time is devoted to 
free electives. It maybe noted that this gives opportunity for further 
choice of the major and minor subjects. The simplest method of 
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valuing these courses is the number of hours given to each subject. 
When a student whose preparatory work has been planned in this 
way undertakes graduate work, the proper sequence is maintained. 

The system of organizing schools is somewhat on the same order. 
Under the university, schools of pure science, political science, of 
economics and history, are organized, and the student entering one 
of them is obliged to follow a somewhat prescribed course which 
leads to a certain well -developed specialization on the subject. This 
method also provides for a solid basis for graduate work. 

The necessity of a general education combined with this solid basis 
is not, however, always appreciated. This may be due to the fact 
that the correlation of subjects is not always apparent. A graduate 
student whose undergraduate work has been wisely chosen finds a 
good general education of great value. There are points at which 
other subjects bear upon his own subject, but the concentration ne- 
cessary for graduate work makes it impossible to extend his study 
into other fields. Philosophy is valuable for any scholarly work, 
while training in English is indispensable if a student wishes to pre- 
sent the results of his work in a satisfactory form. Of the allied sub- 
jects none is of more importance than modern languages. The 
work of German scholars can never be overlooked, and French is 
used too frequently as a medium of expression to be neglected. Ig- 
norance of either French or German hampers any graduate student. 
A knowledge of the two languages is necessary for science, for his- 
tory, for the classics. More than an ordinary acquaintance is re- 
quired, rather a ready facility to make constant use of them. Few 
colleges place both French and German among the required subjects 
for a first degree. Only one college — Bryn Mawr — tests seniors by 
an oral examination as to their ability to read the languages at sight. 

It is noticeable in all the programmes of graduate work that there 
is a difference in the treatment of the preparation for graduate work 
by the different departments. The question naturally arises, Are not 
some subjects better adapted than others to a definite classification ? 
In mathematics and the pure sciences the steps of progress are 
sufficiently outlined, and each forward movement so dependent upon 
what has gone before that prerequisites become necessary for either 
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graduate or undergraduate work. In the universities where certain 
graduate courses are open to undergraduates, the proportion of 
science courses thus opened is small. In the languages, the purely 
linguistic, the philological, and the detailed study is always graduate 
work. The classics,— one of the oldest and most highly developed 
of college subjects, — as a rule, have purely graduate work distinctly 
marked off from undergraduate work. If we turn to the social 
sciences we find that the real difficulty arises. The idea still prevails 
to some extent that because the subjects of English, history, political 
science, are closely connected with human interests, any student— no 
matter what the training — can enter a course and obtain good results. 
Some results are certainly possible, but the recent organization of 
schools of history and political science at the University of Wisconsin 
and Columbia University, and the arrangement of courses at other 
universities, show a tendency to adopt gradations similar to the exact 
sciences. The adaptation of these subjects to a system of more or 
less defined prerequisites is of great interest to our main question. 

There is always danger in drawing hard and fast lines. The im- 
portant question is, What organization and classification make it 
possible for all students — whether graduates or undergraduates — to 
get the most out of their work ? In view of recent development we 
are still in the experimental stage. We can only arrive at these 
tentative conclusions, judging by the tendencies that are apparent. 

i. That graduate courses should stand for professional training 
and specialization, and should be differentiated from undergraduate 
work in administration and classification. Such courses should pre- 
suppose definite specialization in undergraduate work. Undergrad- 
uates should never be admitted to graduate courses. 

2. That undergraduate work should be so systematized as to provide 
an adequate general education and sufficient specialization to give sys- 
tem and training for research work, should graduate study be pursued. 

3. That a reading knowledge of French and German should be 
required for an A.B. degree. 

4. That when it is desirable for undergraduates to be trained in 
advanced methods, it should be done in courses not primarily for 
graduates. 
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5. That advanced courses of a general interest should be open to 
students having an A.B. degree and undergraduates, but should 
rank as undergraduate courses. No course to which an undergrad- 
uate student is admitted should count towards a Ph.D. degree with- 
out additional work. Such courses might be counted towards the 
culture degree, the A.M. degree. 

6. Finally, the graduate student should be primarily one who is 
doing graduate work as denned above. Admittance to the graduate 
school should be based upon the character of the preceding training, 
not upon holding an A.B. degree. 

Discussion. Mr. Paul P. Ingham, of Michigan. — The object of undergrad- 
uate work is general training. The object of graduate work is specialization. 
If the objects are different the methods also must be different. We must bear 
in mind that the entire educational system is one of progress. Its key-word is 
evolution. From its earliest to its latest stages it should advance without a 
break such as often occurs, for example, between the grammar and high- 
school, the high-school and college. In the early stages the courses are 
broadly outlined, but as we advance they narrow gradually. Fewer subjects 
are taken up, but the work in these is done more thoroughly. Accuracy in 
detail becomes a more important feature. In the undergraduate work the 
teacher is more prominent. He directs the work from day to day. He is 
taken more or less as an authority. In graduate work it is really the student 
that is the more prominent. The teacher becomes a guide to point out the 
best and soundest methods of work ; to suggest paths for research ; to assist 
and inspire the student when perplexed. This radical change, however, 
should not be brought about suddenly. Early in his course the undergradu- 
ate student should be made to rely 10 a certain extent upon himself. It is this 
fact that leads me to approve most heartily of the combination of methods 
that has been adopted by most institutions, even where graduate work is not 
offered. This has been brought about by establishing a system of electives 
which enable students who have reached the junior or senior year to pursue 
further certain studies in which they are especially interested. This elective 
work is of the utmost importance for those who propose to continue their 
studies in the graduate department, yet, unless the selections are wisely made, 
it is apt to check the best development of the student. We need men who 
are not only masters of their subjects, but who at the same time are broad- 
minded and practical ; or, as Professor Hinsdale puts it, " broad men sharp- 
ened to a point." In view of this fact, the undergraduate courses should 
cover as wide a field of knowledge as possible. Let the special line which 
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one is to follow be decided upon as early as the end of the sophomore year. 
This, however, is too early to commence specializing in the strict sense of the 
term. The elections should still be broad, though they must, of course, bear 
more or less directly upon the chosen specialty. This will enable the student 
to get a sound foundation, and at the same time to enter with ease upon the 
work of the graduate school. 

The question has sometimes been raised as to whether the graduate 
courses should be open to election by undergraduates. The present system 
of electives would seem to make it impossible to draw the line sharply. In 
every class there are certain students of more than ordinary ability in certain 
directions, and so long as it is possible to elect courses independently of 
advice there are bound to be undergraduates who are quite as capable of 
undertaking certain graduate work as the graduates themselves. I am of the 
opinion however, that it would be better for these to keep on for a longer 
period in work which would tend to broaden them, making their elections, of 
course, with special reference to the chosen subject or subjects. There is 
no doubt, I think, that the graduate student derives the greatest benefit from 
those courses in which he is associated with graduates only. 

Mr. Henrv Barrett Learned, of Harvard.— Miss Fogg's paper and 
the discussion growing out of it have seemed to give ground for this general- 
ization i Western universities are attempting to draw more rigid distinctions 
than the older institutions between graduate and undergraduate work. This 
has its good and its bad side. Organization and fine distinctions are of the 
very essence of careful work, be it instruction, investigation, study, adminis- 
tration : these are signs of the times, and the Zeitgeist is specially busy in 
the West. But rigidity may be dangerous as a result of forced organization. 
Graduate work is comparatively new ; the question of where to draw sharp 
distinctions is difficult to answer at this stage. The relations of graduate 
to undergraduate work do need great consideration. Something was said — 
and very significantly said — of graduate work as a development. Systems of 
education are of course a growth ; relations between younger and older 
students, if given a chance, come about as imperceptibly as they do surely. 
Though it may not be logical, or seemingly quite natural, is it not true that 
the distinction between graduate and undergraduate work is clearest near 
the top? At present the really distinctive feature of advanced work is the 
seminary. Here research work is set forth. In the seminary only the ma- 
tures! student should find admission. Let no undergraduate be admitted. 
Here opportunity is given for a student to interpret before a few fairly mature 
minds some intricate or strictly technical theme. It is not a new fact that 
most of us are to be interpreters, for creative work is rare. The fact has 
been cited several times in this convention. We are to be teachers. Some of 
us will gain distinction by research and the discoveries which make men famous, 
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and add to the fields of knowledge. Not that I would have decreased the 
effort towards research and discovery on our parts. But 1 venture to think 
that side by side with the seminary work, the advanced student will be en- 
couraged more and more towards power of interpretation. Perhaps a docent 
system will be developed ; not a German system, but one growing out of 
our needs in American institutions, allowing the teaching faculty to be put to 
work before the Ph.D. is granted. A third thought is this : rigid distinctions 
do not always aid towards the best education. There is no harm for men, 
graduates and undergraduates, to sit side by side in the lecture-room. It is 
very unfortunate for the mature man to feel ill at ease or imposed upon because 
he must attend in a large room full of younger men. Education is not an 
end, either in the undergraduate world or in the graduate school. It is a 
means aiding towards a variety of things, perhaps most of all towards a fuller 
and more abundant life in this world. 



WHAT CAN THE FEDERATION DO TO UNIFY THE 
INTERESTS OF LOCAL CLUBS?* 

WENDELL M. STRONG. 

(Yale.) 

Whatever the object for which the Federation was founded, one 
of its greatest works has been to bring the students from different 
universities into contact with each other. Through this the feeling 
that the interests and aims of graduate students are everywhere the 
same has been strengthened. The meetings of the Federation have 
demonstrated to us that the graduate students of the country form 
one body. While we may read papers and pass resolutions, it is in 
the feeling of unity which the Federation may engender that our 
greatest opportunity lies. Nothing else which we can do could so 
promote this feeling as the fellowship of the annual meeting of the 
Federation ; the direct benefits of this are, however, limited to the 
few ; the indirect are what the few from each university can carry 
home to their fellow-students. 

* Mr. Strong furnished only a synopsis of his paper, and it cannot, there- 
fore, be printed in lull. 
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To supplement what is already done I have but two expedients to 
mention : — 

i. The method of circular letters might be adopted to carry news 
of each club to all the other clubs. Circular letters are, however, 
even where the writers are intimate friends, usually a failure. I think 
we can hope for no good from them. 

2. If each club makes the members of the other clubs feel that it 
would be glad to receive and entertain any one of them, perhaps a 
little good might be accomplished. We should feel free to hunt up 
and be hospitably received by the members of the graduate club 
when we visit a strange institution. And members of clubs in the 
same districts should get acquainted with each other when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

I should conclude that it is to the harmony and good fellowship of 
the annual meeting that we must look for all which is essential in the 
work of bringing the local clubs into closer bonds of union. 

Discussion, Mb. W. J. Truesdale, of Western Reserve. — The ques- 
tion, What can the Federation do to unify the interests of the local clubs? is 
intimately related to the vitality and welfare of our organization. And yet 
it is a question very difficult to answer. The difficulty lies in the loose- 
ness of the bond between the Federation and the local clubs, nor would 
any solution of the matter be feasible at present that would propose any 
considerable alteration of those relations. There is little that the Feder- 
ation as at present constituted t.in ilo directly towards the unification of 
widely separated and variously situated clubs; certainly the time has not 
come for any detailed programme. All that can be hoped for now is such a 
unification as shall result indirectly from a well-defined consciousness of kin- 
dred aims. The Federation cm promote that consciousness by being the 
nucleus about which shall cluster the organized opinions, as embodied in the 
reports, resolutions, and proceedings of the convention, of the several local 
clubs. Let a definite aim be adopted and unity will result from the concert of 
action in promoting that aim. As to proper aims, the following may be sug- 
gested: — 

(i) Recognizing that graduate study is a young institution in the United 
States, and that with a single exception graduate instruction is given in all 
universities by the same corps of professors as also give undergraduate 
courses, and realizing that in consequence graduate work sustains in most 
colleges and universities a purely supplementary, if indeed not subordinate, 
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relation to other work, a proper ground for united action through the federa- 
tion becomes the seeking by all means to secure for graduate work a status 
commensurate with its dignity. Much has already been accomplished by this 
Federation, and we have certainly learned that we need have no hesitation in 
addressing our communications, perhaps even more directly than heretofore, 
to the governing boards of universities. In the making common cause of our 
demands for high standards and rigid requirements of scholarship, we find the 
raison tP&tre of our organization. 

(2) Aim to secure for the annual convention of the Federation the greatest 
publicity possible. Might it not be a good idea to hold our sessions at the 
same time and place as those of such societies as the American Historical 
Society, or some kindred organization? That would permit of the arrange- 
ment of joint programmes in part, it would make possible an easy promotion 
of inter-acquaintance, and would attract more attention to the work and 
ideas of graduate students. It would help both the association with which 
we should meet and ourselves in securing railroad rates and such other ac- 
commodations as are necessary. The experiment is at least worth a trial. 

Report of the Committee on Thesis Subjects, Edmund B. Huey, of 
Clark, Chairman. — The committee offered the following recommendations : 

(1) That a committee of three be appointed to carefully investigate the 
matter in so far as it applies to American universities only, and that they report 
what seems the most feasible plan at the next meeting of the Federation. That 
the editor-in-chief of the Handbook be a member but not chairman of this 
committee. 

(2) As a tentative measure, for this year only, the editor-in-chief of the 
Handbook be instructed, as soon as practicable, perhaps, in connection with 
correspondence otherwise necessitated, to learn the thesis topics already se- 
lected, such information to be obtained from secretaries of graduate clubs, 
members of faculties, or such other persons as he deems most likely to give 
full and accurate information. That the editor-in-chief of the Handbook 
give out this information to those writing him for it, withholding names 
where this has been requested. Vour committee recommends that if this plan 
is adopted, that the delegates in attendance at this Convention be instructed to 
report in their universities that such information may probably be obtained by 
writing him after sufficient time has elapsed for the gathering of the data. 



,S appointed, as recommended, to investigate the subject. 
(See list of committees, page 6.) The recommendation that the editor-in-chief 
of the Handbook ascertain the subjects of theses in preparation was amended, 
and the duty given to the chairman of the Thesis Committee. 
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The Chairman of the Thesis Committee gives notice that she will 
arrange a card catalogue of thesis subjects, the blank form of the cards being 
as follows : 

THE FEDERATION OF GRADUATE CLUBS. 

CATALOGUE OF THE5IS SUBJECTS. 



University Name of Student 

Degree When 

Approved by, 

Dale Hiad of Dipt. of. 

She will be gratified if students who have selected their subjects, heads of 
departments, secretaries of graduate clubs, or others having the information, 
will send it to her. She will cheerfully furnish to any graduate student a list 
of the theses in preparation in his department in so far as the information is in 
her possession. Names will be withheld if requested. Address Miss Eliza- 
beth Faulkner, 98 Oakwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions, Wendell M. Strong, of Yale, 
Chairman. — The convention adopted the recommendations of the commit- 
tee as follows : That a vote of thanks be given to the retiring corresponding 
secretary, Miss Bartol, for her efficient services ; to the editor-in-chief of the 
Handbook; to the business manager of the Handbook; to the retiring offi- 
cers ; to Professor Wright, of Harvard, and to Professor White, of Harvard, for 
their kindness and interest in the Federation ; totheGraduateClubof Harvard, 
and to the Graduate Club of Radcliffe. The convention also adopted the fol- 
lowing declaration of principles recommended by the committee: (1) The 
Federation is in favor of encouraging migration ; (2) The Federation is most 
strongly opposed to the honorary Ph. D. ; (3) The Federation believes that the 
standard for the M.A. degree should be high, and that il should not be given 
in course or on thesis without other work. 
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OFFICERS OF THE GRADUATE CLUBS. 
Women's Graduate Club of Columbia University, 

(Barnard College.) 
Pres., Mabel Hurd (Smith). 7>*i«w.,GRACEANDREWs(Wellesley). 

V. Pres., Louise B. Dunn (Barnard). Sec, Maude Wilcox (Barnard), 

Barnard College, New York City. 

The Graduate Students' Association of Brown University. 

Organized in iSgo. 
Pres., F. E. Whitaker (Brown). Treas., H. W. N. Bennett (Brown.) 

V. Pres., M. M. Fogg, Jr. (Brown). Sec., Mabelle A. Caffrey (Brown), 
46 Abbot St., Providence, R. I. 

The Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College. 

Organized 1893-94. 
Pres., Emily Fogg (Chicago). Sec, Charlotte S. Murdoch (Wo- 

V. Pres., Florence Leftwich (Bryn man's College of Baltimore), 

Mawr). Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 

Treas., Annah P. Hazen (Smith). Pa. 

The Graduate Club of the University of California, 

Organized in 1895. 
Pres., R. W. Husband (Toronto). V. Pres., Miss C. L. Raymond (Cali- 

Sec. and Treas., M. Nina Martin fornia). 
(Southern California), Ass. Sec, F. A. Bissell (Western 

2241 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Reserve). 
Cal. 

The University of Chicago Graduate Club. 
Organized in March, 1895. 
Pres., Henry M. Adkinson (Chi- Treas., Adna W. Rislev, (Colgate). 
cago). Rec Sec, Mary B. Harris (Buck- 

V. Pres., Wesley C. Mitchell nell). 
Chicago). Sec, Helen B. Thompson (Chicago), 

University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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The Students' Association of Clark University. 

Organized January 24, 1896. 

Pres., H. C. Moreno (Georgia). V. Pres., Frederick Ebv (Mc- 

Master). 

Sec. and Treas., Lindsay Duncan (Maine), 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

The Graduate Club of Columbia University. 
Organized in November, 1893. 
Pres., J. R. Neal (Tennessee). Treas., Franklin Zeiger (Colum- 

V. Pres., Allan H. Willett bia). 
(Brown). See., A. A. Tennv (Columbia), 

151 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. V. 

The Graduate Club of the Columbian University. 

Organized December 30, 1895. 

Pres., John W. Holcomb (Harvard). Treas., E. G. Portner (Columbian). 

V. Pres., LilaTavler (Wellesley). Sec, F. F. Reisner (Columbian), 

323 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Graduate Students' Club of Cornell University. 

Organized in 1895. 
Pres., C. H. Rammelkamp (Cornell). Treas., W. S. Ferguson (McGill). 
1st V. Pres., Pearl Jeffries (Butler). See., Eloise Ellerv (Vassar), 
id V. Pres., G. A. Smith (Toronto.) Sage College, Ithaca. N. Y. 

The Graduate Club of Harvard University. 
Organized in February, 1889. 
Pres., G. W. Benedict (Vermont). Treas., W. E. McElfresh (Illinois). 
V. Pres., H. B. Learned (Harvard). See., R. W. Cone (Kansas), 

33 Hilton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Graduate Club of tbe Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

Organized in October, 1897. 

Pres., D. A. Currv (Indiana). Treas., Charles F. Wright (Stan- 

V. Pres., Ethel H. Caldwell ford). 

(Mills). Sec, Helene Borghan (Vassar), 

Stanford University P. O., Cal. 
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The Graduate Club of the University of Michigan. 

Pres., L. C. Carson (Michigan). V. Pres., Mary L. Hinsdale (Adel- 

bert). 

Sec. and Treas., P. P. Ingham (Michigan), 

821 Tappan St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The University of Minnesota Graduate Club. 
Organised in jSoj. 
Pres., E. M. Freeman (Minn.). Treas., Charles Zeleny (Minn.). 

V. Pres., P. M. Glasor (Minn.). See., A. M. Murfin (Minn.), 

University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The Graduate Club of the University of Missouri, 

Organized in December, iSg6. 
Pres., Irvin B. Barth (Missouri). V. Pres., Eva Johnston (Missouri). 

See. and Treas., Minnie Organ (Missouri), 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

The Graduate Club of New York University. 
Pres., J. H. MacCrackkn (New V. Pres., C. W. McCormick (Wes- 
Vork). leyan). 

Sec. and Treas., George W. OsBORN_(New York), 
University Heights, New York City. 

The Graduate Club of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Organized November 23, 1893. 

Pres., Charles D. Nason (Haver- V. Pres., B. W. Bradley (Pennsyl- 

ford). vania). 

Treas., E. B. Twitmyer (Lafayette). Sec, Mary Bartol, (Bucknell), 
3350 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

The Princeton Graduate Club. 

Organized in 1895. 

Pres.,F. H. Ward (Princeton). Treas., A. D. Gantz (Johns Hop- 

Sec, H. H. Yocum (Princeton), 
6 S. M. R., Princeton, N. J. 
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The Graduate Club or Radcliffe College. 

Organized in iSgi. 

Pres., Lucy A. Paton (Radeliffe). Treat., Jean T. Edwards (Radcliffe). 

Sec, Elizabeth H. Hunter (Radcliffe), 

10 Garden St , Cambridge, Mass. 

The Graduate Club of Vanderbilt University. 

Organized 1894-95. 

Pres., C. R. Baskervill (Vanderbilt). ^«r..Sei:.,BENT.TERRY(Vanderbilt). 

tst V. Pres., C. B. Waller (Wofford). Treas., J. A. Chiles (Central, Mo.)- 

zd V. Pres., O. D. Wannamaker Sec, G. J. Nunn (Vanderbilt), 

(Wofford). Wesley Hall, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Graduate Club of Wellesley College. 
Organized November 11, 1896. 
Pres., Grace B. Townsend (Welles- Treas., Margaret Wheeler (Wel- 
ley). lesley). 

See., Mary Bozehan (De Pauw), 

Wellesley College, Wei lesley, Mass. 

The Western Reserve Graduate Club. 

Organized March 14, i8pj. 

Pres., H. D. Rankin (Adelbert). V. Pres., Florence Waterman 

(Western Reserve). 

See. and Treas., Nina M. Roberts (Western Reserve), 

30 Sayles St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Graduate Club of the University of Wisconsin. 

Organized May 21, 1895. 

Pres., Louts M. Ward (Wisconsin). Treas., H. C. Taylor (I. S. C). 

V. Pres., S. Mildred Herfurth See., M. M. Beddall (Wisconsin), 

(Wisconsin). 430 Francis St., Madison, Wis. 

The Association of Departmental Graduate Clubs of Yale University. 

Organized December j, 1896. 

Pres., Dean A. W. Philips (Yale). V. Pres., Wendell M. Strong 

(Yale). 

See, and Treas., Jay G. Eldridge (Yale), 

39 Lake Place, New Haven, Conn. 
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RECIPIENTS OF THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE IN 1898. 

(With Titles of Theses.) 



Haydn Evan Jones, Chicago, 
Selected Assyrian Letters. ( To be 

printed.) 

William Nelson Mebane, Chicago, 
Assyrian Letters- ( To be printed.) 

Hugo Radau, Columbia, 
The E. A. Hoffman Collection of 
Babylonian Clay Tablets in the 
General Theological Seminary. 

Simon Koppe, Pennsylvania. 

The Business Documents of Murasu 
Sons, Bankers and Brokers of 
Nippur. 

J. T. Van Burkalow, Pennsylvania, 
The Buildings of Nebuchadnezzar. 



Pezavia O'Connell, Pennsylvania, 
The Synonyms of the Clean and 
the Unclean in Hebrew. 

Arm en ac Harutune Haigazian, 
Yale. 
The Text of Zephaniah. 

Geo. P. Pardington, New York, 
The Origin of the Israelitish King- 

Tsmar John Peritz, Harvard. 
Woman's Relation to the Ancient 
Hebrew Cult. 

Fulton Johnson Coffin, Chicago, 
The Third Commandment. ( To be 
printed.) 



Lucia C. G. Grieve, Columbia. 
Death and Burial in Attic Tragedy. 
{Printed.) 

A. Marcus Soho, Johns Hopkins, 
Did the Lion Exist in Greece within 
Historic Times ? 



Theodore C. Burgess, Chicago. 
Epideictic Oratory. (Tobeprinted.) 

Theodore W. Heermance, Yale. 
Material in the Attic Orators for a 
History of the Tradition of the 
Persian Wars. 

Fred Orlando Bates, Cornell. 
The Five Post-CMsthenean Tribes. 
(Tobeprinted.) 

Clarence Powers Bill, Harvard. 
De Gracorum Theoris et Theoriis. 
John Dorsev Wolcott, Yale. 

New Words in Thucydides. 
Winifred Warren, Bryn Mawr. 
A Study of Conjunctional Tempo- 
ral Clauses in Thucydides. 
(Printed.) 

Leonidas R. Higgins, Cornell. 
The Position of the Greek Verb 
in the Subordinate Clause. ( To 
be printed. ) 

James Turnev Allen, Yale. 
A Study of the Optative Mode in 
Conditional and Conditional- 
Relative Clauses in Greek. 
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S. S. Kingsbury, Johns Hopkins, 
A Rhetorical Study of the Style of 
Andocides. {Printed.') 

Wm. A. Eckels, Johns Hopkins. 
"Qarc as an Index of Style in the 
Orators. 
Chas. Wm. Peppler, Johns Hopkins. 
The Comic Terminology in Aristo- 
phanes and the Comic Fragments. 

William S. Burrage, Harvard. 
Quam accurate Sophoclis Verba in 
Gra;cis Lltteris Prolata sint 
Qua;ritur. 
Helen McG. Searles, Chicago. 
A Lexicographical Study of the 
Greek Inscriptions. ( To be 
printed. ) 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, Chicago. 
The Newberry MS. of the Gospels. 
(To be printed.) 

John Wesley Rice, Harvard. 
Final Clauses in the Septuagint. 



Frederick M. Deforest, Yale. 
The Greek Names oi Roman 
Priests, Military Officers, Legisla- 
tive Bodies, and Magistrates. 

Herbert M. Hopkins, Harvard. 
De Vocabulis Grascis apud Plautum 



Fred B. R. Hellems, Chicago. 
Lex de Imperio Vespasiani. (To 
be printed.) 
Walter Dennison, Michigan. 
De C. Suetoni Tranquilli Ciesarum 
Vitarum Fontibus Epigraphids. 
(To be printed.) 
Ar lett a L. Warren, Michigan. 
L. A nnseus Seneca quid de Summo 
Bono censuerit. 

Katharine Allen, Wisconsin. 
The Treatment of Nature in the 
Poetry of the Roman Republic. 
(To be printed.) 
Esther B. Van Deman, Chicago. 
The Cult of Vesta Publica, and 
the Vestal Virgins. ( To be 
printed.) 



Arthur Tappan Walker, Chicago. 
The Sequence of Tenses in Latin. 
(To be printed.) 

Wm. B. Saffold, Johns Hopkins. 
The Construction with Verbs of 
Commanding at different periods 
of the Latin Language. 

George Dwight Kellogg, Yale. 
The Use of the Subjunctive in Inde- 
pendent Sentences in Cicero's 
C o rrespondence. 

Andrew Oliver, New York. 
Observations on the Use of certain 
Prepositions in Petronius. 



L. Minor Harris, Johns Hopkins. 
Studies in the Anglo-Saxon Version 
of the Gospels. 

C- Sutherland Northup, Cornell. 
On the Accentuation and Meaning 
of the Prefixes a, oe, on, ond, in 
Old English. ( To be printed.) 

William Allan Neilson, Harvard. 
The Origin and Sources of the Court 



Charles H. Barnwell, Harvard. 
The Syntax of Bale's Plays. 
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Caroline Louisa White, Yale. 
citric : A New Study of his Life 
and Writings. (Printed.) 

Helen Isabel Whiton, Columbia, 

The Coordinate and Subordinate 

Conjunctions in Chaucer's Troy- 

lus and Criseyde, with a Com- 
parison of the Romaunt of the 
Rose. (Printed.) 

James Wallace Broatch, Yale. 
The Troylus and Criseyde of Chau- 
cer. 

Killis Campbell, Johns Hopkins. 
A Study of the Romance of the 

Seven Sages, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Middle English Ver- 
sions. (Printed.) 

G. Howard Mavnadier, Harvard. 
The Wife of Bath's Tale : A Study 
of its Sources and the Tales Re- 
lated to them. 

Ernest J. Becker, Johns Hopkins. 
A Comparative Study of the Me- 
dieval Visions of Heaven and 
Hell, with Special Reference to 
the Visions occurring in the Lit- 
erature of England. 

Anna Hunt Billings, Yale. 
A Guide to the Middle English 
Metrical Romances which are 
based upon English and German 
Legends and upon the Legends 
of Charlemagne. (In Press.) 

Bertha Ellen Lovewell, Yale. 
The life of Saint Cecilia, from MSS. 
Ashmole forty-three and Cot- 
tonian Tiberius E. vii., edited 
with Introduction, Variants, and 
Glossary. (Printed.) 



Elizabeth Woodbridge, Yale. 
Studies in Jonson's Comedy. 
(Printed.) 
Ashley H. Thorndike, Harvard. 
Some Contemporary Influences on 
Shakespeare. 
Margaret E. Fraser, Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Lodge as a Dramatist. 
Raymond M. Alden, Pennsylvania. 
The Rise of Formal Satire in Eng- 
land under Classical Influence. 
Edward Chauncey Baldwin, Yale. 
Character- Writings of the Seven- 



Laura Emma Lockwood, Yale. 

A Lexicon to the English Poetical 

Works of John Milton, Part L, 

A-F. 

George Rapall Noyes, Harvard. 

Dryden as a Critic ; with special 

Reference to the French Influ- 

Margaret Sherwood, Yale. 
Dryden 's Dramatic Theory and 

Practice. (Printed.) 

David Arthur Hughes, Cornell 
The Paragraphing and Sentence- 
Structure in Macau lay's History 
of England. (To be printed.) 

Myron E. Baker, Wisconsin. 



Charlton Miner Lewis, Yale. 

The Foreign Sources of Modern 
English Versification. (Printed.) 
Gertrude Buck, Michigan. 

The Metaphor. ( To be prinUd. ) 

Ben M. Drake, Vanderbill. 
The Negro in Southern Literature 
since the War. (PrinUd.) 
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Philip S. Allen, Chicago. 
Wilhelm Miiller and the German 
Volkslied. ( To be printed. ) 

Gustav Albert Andreen, Yale. 
The Origin, Development, and 
Character of the Idyl in German 
Literature. 

Neil Conwell Brooks, Harvard. 
On the Frankfurt Group of Passion 
Plays. 

Jessie L. Jones, Chicago. 
The Phonology of the Elis Sagas. 
(To be printed.) 

Edwin Carl Roedder, Michigan. 



FRENCH. 
John Charles Walker, Cornell. 
Characteristics of French Syntax of 
the Sixteenth Century, as exem- 
plified in the Language of Mar- 
guerite de Navarre. {To be 
printed. ) 

R. H. Wilson, Johns Hopkins. 
The Preposition A : The Relation 
of its Meanings studied in Old 
French. 

Lisi C. Cipriani, Chicago. 
Gui de Burgogne, a Critical Edition, 
with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary. ( To be printed.) 

Casbar H. Mallarian, Cornell. 
The Dramatic Treatment of Hu- 
man Actions and Passions in the 
Tragedies and the Comedies of 
Comeille. ( To be printed.) 

John R. Effincer, Jr., Michigan. 

The Dramatic Works of Nepomu- 

cene Lemercier. ( To be printed.) 



ITALIAN. 
Arthur H. Baxter, Johns Hopkins. 
The Introduction of Classical 
Metres into Italian Poetry, and 
their Development to the Be- 
ginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 

Murray P. Brush, Johns Hopkins. 
The Isopo Laurenziano, edited with 
Notes and an Introduction treat- 
ing of the Inter-relation of Italian 
Fable Collections. 
John Joseph Dunn, Yale. 
Vocabulary to the Orlando Furioso 
of Ariosto, Cantos I.— III. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Ernest C. H. Peithman, Minnesota. 
The Conception of fiiaif in Early 
Greek Philosophy. ( To be 
printed.) 
C. W. McCormick, New York. 

The Ethics of Homer. (In press. ) 
Thomas Calhoun Stearns, Yale. 
An Epistemological Study of Pre- 
Sophistic Philosophy. 

George Rebec, Michigan. 

Outlines of a Philosophic Theory of 
Discourse. ( To be printed. ) 

Ernest Carroll Moore, Chicago. 
Relation of Education to Philosophy 
in Greece and Early Christianity. 
( To be printed.) 
Lawrence T. Cole, Columbia. 
The Basis of Early Christian 
Theism. (Printed.) 
Theodore Hevsham, Pennsylvania. 
St. Augustine : His Life and Doc- 

Wm. M. Washington, Columbia. 
The Material and Formal Elements 
of Kant's Ethics. (Printed.) 
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William Manahan, Cornell. 
The Epistemological Function of 
the Ideas in Kant's Philosophy. 
I To be printed.) 
Ellen Bliss Talbot, Cornell. 
The Nature of Fichte's Funda- 
mental Principle, with Special 
Reference to its Relation to the 
Individual Consciousness. ( To 
be printed. ) 
John A. MacVannel, Columbia. 
Hegel's Doctrine of the Will. 
(Printed.) 
Addison W. Moore, Chicago. 
Implications of the Teleological 
Character of Knowledge in 
Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding. ( To be printed. ) 

Carl Vernon Tower, Cornell. 
The Relation of Berkeley's Earlier 
Idealism to the Later Form of his 
Philosophy. (To be printed.) 

Jacob F. Bvler, Pennsylvania. 
The Epistemology of Locke, Berke- 
ley, and Hume. 

Arthur Ernest Davies, Yale. 
A Critical Examination of Hume's 
Psychology of Knowledge. 

Albert Lefevre, Cornell. 
The Ethical System of Bishop But- 
ler. (To be printed.) 

Adam Lerov Jones, Columbia. 
Early American Philosophers. 
(Printed.) 
Sadajiro Sugiura, Pennsylvania. 
Hindu Logic as Preserved in China 
and Japan. 
George A. Cogswell, Cornell. 

Mental Causality. (To be printed.) 
William P. Montague, Harvard. 
The Ontological Implicates of Prac- 
tical Reason. 



Henry T. Beattv, New York. 
The Existence of God, or a Con- 
tention for a Unitary, Intelligent 
and Personal World-ground. 

Warren Estelle Lloyd, Yale. 
The Concept of Self. 

Daniel P. MacMillan, Chicago. 
The Negative Judgment. ( To be 
printed.) 

Arthur Kenyon Rogers, Chicago. 

The Doctrine of Psychophysical 

Parallelism from a Metaphysical 

Point of View. ( To be printed.) 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
Frederic Burk, Clark. 
From Fundamental to Accessory 



E. W. Bohannon, Clark. 
Motor Education. (Pointed.) 

James Edwin Lough, Harvard. 
The Intensity of Sensation : An Ex- 
perimental Essay in Physiological 
Psychology. 

Leon Mendez Solomons, Harvard. 
The Fusion of Touch Sensations. 

Eleanor A. McC. Gamble, Cornell. 
The Applicability of Weber's Law 
to Smell. { To be printed.) 

Wilfrid Lav, Columbia. 
Mental Imagery. (Printed.) 

Amy Eliza Tanner, Chicago. 
Imagery, with Special Reference to 
Association of Ideas. ( To be 

printed.) 



Oscar Gerson, Pennsylva 
Mental Association. 
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William L. A. Dalton, New York. 

Experimental Studies in Association 
and Memory. (In Press.) 

F. W. Colegrove, Clark. 

Memory. (Printed.) 
Isaac Madison Bentley, Cornell. 



Edward Lee Thorn dike, Columbia. 
Association in Animals. (Printed.) 

Cephas Guellet, Clark. 
Instincts in Children and Animals 
compared. (Printed.) 

Stella Emily Sharp, Cornell. 
Individual Psychology. ( To be 
printed.) 

Daniel E. Phillips, Clark. 
The Teaching Instinct. (Printed.) 

H. S. Curtis, Clark. 

Inhibition, Experimentally and The- 
oretically considered. (Printed. ) 

Linus W. Kline, Clark. 
Migration vs. Love of Home. 
(Printed.) 

F. E. Bolton, Clark. 

Some Hydro-Psychoses. (Printed.) 
J. Richard Street, Clark. 

A Genetic Study of Immortality. 

(Printed.) 

PEDAGOGY. 
Melicent W. Shinn, California. 
A Study of the Development of 
Sense Activity in the first Three 
Years of Childhood ; with Peda- 
gogical Conclusions. 



MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 

William Rullkoetter, Chicago. 
Legal Protection of Women in An- 
cient Germanic Society. ( To be 
printed. ) 

James Sullivan, Harvard. 

The Life and Political Theories of 
William of Ockham. 

Arthur M. Wolfson, Harvard. 
The Podesta: A Study in Italian 
Municipal History. 

Guy Carleton Lee, Johns Hopkins. 

Hincmar : An Introduction to the 

Study of the Revolution in the 

Organization of the' Church of 

the Ninth Century. (Printed.) 

Edith BRAMHALL, Pennsylvania. 
The Temporal Privileges of the 
Crusaders. 

Henry L. Cannon, Pennsylvania. 
A Study in the Rise of English Lol- 

Albert Beebe White, Yale. 
The First Eight Years of Henry 
III. 'a Reign, I 216-1224. 

Nellie Neilson, Bryn Mawr. 
Economic Conditions on Ramsey 
Manors. (In press.) 



Percy Lewis Kaye, Johns Hopkins. 
The Colonial Executive Prior to 
the Restoration. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Paul Samuel Reinsch, Wisconsin. 
The Attitude of the American Col- 
onies to the English Common 
Law. (To be printed.) 
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Samuel B. Harding, Harvard. 
The Contest over the Ratification 
of the Federal Constitution in the 
State of Massachusetts. (Printed.) 

George B. Wakeman, Cornell. 
The International Relations of the 
United States during the Civil 
War. ( To be printed.) 

C. H. MacCarthy, Pennsylvania. 
Reconstruction under President 
Lincoln. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Carl E. Boyd, Chicago. 
The Development of Government 

in Illinois. ( To be printed.) 

James W. Fertig, Chicago. ■ 
Secession and Reconstruction of 
Tennessee. ( To be printed.) 

Annie Lucy Inskeep, Chicago. 
Local Government in California to 
1879. (To be printed.) 

J. Archibald Fairlie, Columbia. 
Administrative Centralization in the 
State of New York. {Printed.) 

Robert H. Whitten, Columbia. 
Public Administration in Massachu- 
setts. (Printed. ) 

Walter J. Branson, Pennsylvania. 
The Primary Election System in 
Philadelphia. 

Ethel Glover Hatfield, Chicago. 
The Interior Department. { To be 
printed.) 

Ernest Alanson Balch, Chicago. 

Recent Phases of Reciprocity in the 

United States. ( To be printed.) 

Cora Louisa Scofield, Chicago. 
The Court of Star Chamber. ( To 

be printed.) 



Herbert J. Davenport, Chicago. 
The French War Indemnity. ( To 
be printed.) 



ECONOMICS. 
James Walter Crook, Columbia. 
Theory of Wages in German Eco- 
nomics. (Printed.) 

Matthew B. Hammond, Columbia. 

The Cotton Industry. (Printed.) 

George Kingsley Olmsted, Yale. 

The Economic History of Sugar in 

the Nineteenth Century. (In 

press.) 

Chas. H. Brough, Johns Hopkins. 

Irrigation in Utah. (Printed.) 

Sarah Scovill Whittelsey, Yale. 

In how far has Massachusetts Labor 

Legislation been in accordance 

with Teachings of Economic 

Theory? 

Riotara Kodama, Michigan. 
The Railway System of Japan. 

(To be printed.) 

Henry P. Willis, Chicago. 
History of the Latin Monetary 
Union. ( To be printed. ) 

SOCIOLOGY. 
Ira W. Howerth, Chicago. 
The Social Aim in Education. 
(To be printed.) 

Warren Palmer Behan, Chicago. 
Social Work of the Church of Ply- 
mouth Colony, 1620-1691. (To 
be printed.) 
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John F. Crowell, Columbia. 
The Logical Process of Social De- 
velopment ( Printed. ) 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Frank Russell, Harvard. 
A Study of a Collection of Eskimo 
Crania from Labrador, with Ob- 
servations on the Prevailing Sys- 
tem of Craniometry. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Herbert E. Sl aught, Chicago. 
The Cross Ratio Group of One 
Hundred and Twenty Quadratic 
Cremona Transformations of the 
Plane. {To be printed.) 
Jacob Westlund, Yale. 
Some New Equations of Transfor- 

E. A. Partridge, Pennsylvania. 
On the Mathematical Theory of the 
Geometric Chuck. 

Wendell M. Strong, Yale. 
On the Necessity of Continuity in 
Euclid's Geometry. 

Frederick C. Ferry, Clark. 
Geometry on the Cubic Scroll of 
the First Kind. {Printed.) 

John Eiesland, Johns Hopkins. 

On a certain Class of Functions 
with Line-Singularities. 

George Tucker Sellew, Yale. 

On the Complex Number. 
Ernest W. Rettger, Clark. 
On Lie's Theory of Continuous 
Groups. {Printed.) 
Donald F. Campbell, Harvard. 
On Linear Differential Equations of 
the Third and Fourth Orders, in 
whose Solutions exist certain Ho- 
mogeneous Relations. 



James G. Hardy, Johns Hopkins. 
On One- Variable Displacements in 

a Space of Four Dimensions, and 
on Curves of Triple Curvature. 

Charles W. Comstock, Cornell. 
The Application of Quaternions to 



ASTRONOMY. 
Frederick Slocum, Brown. 



Narragansett Bay. 



Tides 
{Printed.) 

Harry V. Benedict, Harvard. 

The Variation of Latitude. 
S. A. Mitchell, Johns Hopkins. 
I. The Theory of the Concave 
Grating ; II. Use of the Concave 
Grating in Stellar Spectroscopy. 
{Printed.) 
Frank Schlesinger, Columbia. 
The Prasepe Group ; Measurement 
and Reduction or the Rutherfurd 
Photographs. {Printed.) 

PHYSICS. 
Albert F. Zahm, Johns Hopkins. 
Determination of the Resistance of 
the Air at Speeds of Two Hundred 
to Five Hundred Miles an Hour, 
with Notes on Two New Methods 
of measuring Projectile Veloci- 
ties inside and outside the Gun. 



Samuel J, 



Barnett, Cornell. 



static Induction. 
Garnett Ryland, Johns Hopkins. 
A Contribution to the Study of 
Liquid Mixtures of Constant 
Boiling-Point. {Printed.) 
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EdwinS. Johonnot, Jr., Chicago. 
Thickness of the Black Spot in 
Liquid Films. (To be printed.) 

George P. Starkweather, Yale. 
The Thermodynamic Relations for 
Water Steam. 

Chas. W. Waidner, Johns Hopkins. 
A Recalculation of the Mechanical 
Equivalent of Heat. 

Benjamin F. Sharp, Clark. 

An Instrument and Method for 
the Measurement of Sound. 
(Printed.)- 

C. N. Harrison, Johns Hopkins. 
The Arc-spectra of the Elements 
Lanthanum, Vanadium, Zirco 
nium. (Printed.) 

C. E. Mendenhall, Johns Hopkins. 
A Bolometric Study of the Spec- 
trum of an Absolutely Black Body 
between the Temperatures of 
300 and 1100 Centigrade. 

John Ely Moore, Princeton. 

Electrical Discharge from the Points 
of View of the Kinetic Theory of 
Matter. (Printed.) 

T. D. Penniman, Johns Hopkins. 
Some New Methods for the Deter- 
mination and Comparison of Self- 
Inductance, Mutual Inductance, 
and Capacity, together with some 
Actual Measurements. 

Edward Rhoads, Johns Hopkins. 

The Effect of the Fibrous Structure 
of Sheet Iron on the Changes in 
Length accompanying its Mag- 
netization. (Printed^) 

CHEMISTRY. 

Allerton S- Cushman, Harvard. 
The Atomic Weight of Nickel. 



H. B. Arbuckle, Johns Hopkins. 
A Redetermination of the Atomic 
Weights of Zinc and Cadmium. 
(Printed.) 

F. H. D. Crane, Johns Hopkins. 
A Contribution to the Knowledge 
of Tellurium. (Printed.) 

Cabell Whitehead, Columbian. 
A Study of the Tellurides : Their 
Formation and Chemical Proper- 
ties. 

Victor Lenher, Pennsylvania. 
The Atomic Mass and Derivatives 
of Selenium. (Printed.) 

J. M. Matthews, Pennsylvania. 
Derivatives of the Tetrahalides of 
Zirconium, Thorium and Lead. 

(Printed.) 

George E. Thomas, Pennsylvania. 

The Atomic Mass of Tungsten, and 

the Preparation of Sodium Per- 

tungstate by the Electric Current. 

(Printed.) 

Wilber Dwight Engle, Columbia. 
Some Thiocyanates. (Printed.) 

William App Jones, Johns Hopkins. 

A Contribution to the Knowledge 

of Dicarbonyl Cuprous Chloride. 

E. A. Atkinson, Pennsylvania. 
Metal Separation by Means of Hy 
drobromic Acid Gas. (Printed.) 

George W. Sargent, Pennsylvania. 



(Printed.) 
Martha Austin, Yale. 
The Estimation of Manganese in 
Analysis. 
Otto Knute Olof Folin, Chicago. 
On Urethans. ( To be printed.) 
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Elizabeth Jeffreys, Chicago. 
On Urethanes. ( To be printed. ) 

Frank Burnett Dajns, Chicago. 
On the Isourea Ethers and other 
Derivatives of Ureas. ( To be 
printed.) 

Cyril George Hopkins, Cornell. 
The Chemistry of the Corn Kernel. 
(To be printed,') 

John A. Mathews, Columbia. 
On the Action of the Fatty Nitrils 
upon Aromatic Acids. (Printed.) 

Herbert Newby McCoy, Chicago. 
On the Hydrochlorides of Carbo- 
phenylamide Derivatives. ( To be 
printed.) 

William B. Bentley, Harvard. 
Tribrombenzol and Derivatives. 

John Ferguson Snell, Cornell. 
Potassium Chloride in Aqueous 
Acetone. ( To be printed.) 

Charles Augustus Soch, Harvard. 

Action of Sodium Nitromalonic 

Aldehyde on Ketones and Ketone 

Charles G. Cook, Johns Hopkins. 
Some Double Halides of Tin with 
the Aliphatic Amines and with 
Tetramethylammonium. (Print- 
ed.) 
Ebenezer E. Reid, Johns Hopkins. 
Studies in the Hydrolysis of Acid 
Amides. 

Bayard Barnes, Yale. 
Investigations in Organic Chem- 
istry 
Hector Russell Car veth, Cornell. 
Single Differences of Potential. (To 
be printed.) 



Wm. M. Grosvenor, Jr., Penasyl- 
Electrolytic Reductions. (Printed.) 

ZOOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

J. Van Denburgh, Leland Stanford, 
Jr. 
The Reptiles of the Pacific Coast 
and Great Basin : An account of 

the Species known to inhabit 
California and Oregon. (Printed.) 

James George Needham, Cornell. 

A Genealogic Study of Dragon-fly 

Wing Venation. { To be printed.) 

Frederick C Waite, Harvard. 
The Structure and Development of 



Esther F. Byrnes, Bryn Mawr. 
The Maturation and Fertilization of 
the Egg of Limax. (In press.) 

Frank Watts Bancroft, Harvard. 
Ovogenesis in Distaplia, with Re- 
marks on other Species. 

Willard Gibbs VanName, Yale. 

On the Embryology of a Marine 
Planarian. 

Gilman A. Drew, Johns Hopkins. 



Harold Heath, Pennsylvania. 

The Development of Ischnochiton. 
Samuel J. Holmes, Chicago. 

The Early Development of Planor- 
bis trivolvis. (To be printed.) 

Gary Nathan Calkins, Columbia. 

Mitosis in Noctiluca miliaris and its 

Bearing on the Nuclear Relations 

of the Protozoa and Melazoa. 

(Printed.) 
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RECIPIENTS OP THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE IN : 



Alice Hopkins Albro, Yale. 
The Origin and Chemical Relation- 
ship of some Products of Proteo- 
lytic Cleavage. 

Yandell Henderson, Yale. 

Chemi co-Physiological Studies on 
the Derivatives of the Proteids. 

Albert P. Mathews, Columbia. 
The Structural Changes of the Pan- 
creas Cell, with some General 
Considerations on Cell Metabo- 
lism. (Printed.) 

Ckas. W. Greene, Johns Hopkins. 
On the Relations of the Inorganic 
Salts found in Blood to the Auto- 
matic Activity of a Strip of Car- 
diac Muscle. {Printed.) 

C. L. Hebrick, Minnesota. 

A Theory of Somatic Equilibrium 
with Illustrations of a possible 
Mechanism therefor in the Skin. 
(Printed.) 

William D. Zohthout, Chicago. 
The Physiological Effects of High 
Temperatures and Lack of Oxy- 

fm upon Lower Organisms. 
To be printed. ) 

BOTANY. 

Willis L. JEPSON, California. 

Contributions to a Flora of Western 
Middle California. 

Marshall Averv Howe, Columbia. 
The Hepatica; of California. 
(Printed.) 

William L. Brav, Chicago. 
The Xerophytic Flora of the Texan 
Plains. 

Henry C. Cowles, Chicago. 
An Ecological Study of the Sand 
Dune Flora of Northern Indiana. 
(To be printed.) 



Abel Joel Grout, Columbia. 
A Revision of the North American 
Isotheriacea; and Brachythecia;. 
(Printed.) 

Per Axel Rvdberg, Columbia. 
A Revision of the North American 
Potentillea. (Printed. ) 

William D. Merrell, Chicago. 
Contributions to the Life History of 
Silphium. { To be printed. ) 

Francis Ramalev, Minnesota. 
Contributions to the Knowledge 
of Seedlings of Woody Plants. 
(Printed.) 

Karl McKay Wiegand, Cornell. 
Investigations on the Sporogony 
and Embryogeny of certain Mono- 
cotyledons. { To be printed.) 

Otis W. Caldwell, Chicago. 
Morphology of Lemna, with Eco- 
logical Notes. ( To be printed.) 

Benjamin Minge Duggar, Cornell. 

Studies on the Morphology of the 

Gametophyte, and Development 

of the Sporangium, in some An- 

gios perms. 

Joseph W. Blankinship, Harvard. 

Isolation as a Criterion of Species. 



GEOLOGY. 
Fred. Ekrenfeld, Pennsylvania. 
A Study of the Igneous Rocks of 
York Haven and Stony Brook, 
Pa., and their accompanying 
Formations. (Printed.) 

C. Abbe, Jr., Johns Hopkins. 

Some Maryland Rivers and their 
Development: A Contribution to 
the Physiographic History of 
Maryland. 
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A. G. Leonard, Johns Hopkins, 
The Basic Rocks of Northeastern 
Maryland, and their Relation to 
the Granite. 
C. Cisnev O'Harra, Johns Hopkins. 
The Geology of Allegheny County, 
Maryland. 
E. Robertson Buckley, Wisconsin. 
The Building and Monumental 
Stone of Wisconsin. (Printed.) 
Samuel Wei dm an, Wisconsin. 
The Geology of the Pre-Cambrian 
Igneous Rocks of the Fox River 
Valley, Wisconsin. (Printed.) 
Arthur H. Eftman, Minnesota. 
The Keweenawan Rocks of North- 
eastern Minnesota. (Printed.) 



N. F. Drake, Leiqnd Stanford, Jr. 
Geology of the Coal Fields of the 
Indian Territory. (Printed.) 



PALAEONTOLOGY. 

George Francis Eaton, Yale. 
The Prehistoric Fauna of Block 
Island, as indicated by its Ancient 
Shell Heaps. (Printed.) 



MINERALOGY. 

Harry Ward Foote, Vote. 
Investigations in Chemistry and 

Mineralogy. (Printed.) 
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OFFICERS OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS. 

Barnard College— See Columbia. 

Brown University.— Benjamin Franklin Clarke, Sc.D., Acting President. 
Address Frederick T. Guild, Registrar, Providence, R. I. 

Bryn Mawr College.— M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., LL.D., President. Ad- 
dress Frances Lowater, Secretary, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

University of California.— Martin Kellogg, LL.D., President. Address 
James Sutton, Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, Cal. 

University of Chicago.— William R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Address H. P. Judson, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Literature, or R. D. 
Salisbury, Dean of the Ogden School of Science, Chicago, III. 

Clark University.— E. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., President. Address 
the President, Worcester, Mass. 

Columbia University.— Seth Low, LL.D., President. Address William 
H. H. Beebe, Secretary of the University, New York City. 

The Columbian University.— B. L. Whitman, D.D., President. Address 
Charles E. Munroe, Dean of the Graduate School, Washington, D. C. 

Cornell University.— Jacob Gould Schurman, Sc.D., LL.D., President. 
Address Horatio Stevens White, Dean of the University Faculty, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harvard University.— Charles William Eliot, LL.D., President. Address 
John Henry Wright, Dean of the Graduate School, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Johns Hopkins University. — Daniel C. Oilman, LL.D., President. 
Address the Registrar, Baltimore, Md. 

The Leland Stanford, Jr., University.— David Starr Jordan, M.D., Ph.D. 
LL.D., President. Address 0. L. Elliott, Registrar, Stanford University 
P. 0., Cal. 

University of Michigan.— James B. Angell, LL.D., President. Address 
W. H. Pettee," Secretary of the Administrative Council, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Minnesota. — Cyrus Northrop, LL.D., President. Address 
the President, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Missouri.— R. H. Jesse, LL.D., President. Address the 
Chairman of the Committee on Graduate Instruction, Columbia, Mo. 

New York University. -Henry M. McCracken, D.D., LL.D., President, 
John Dyneley Prince, Dean of the Graduate School. Address Professor 
Pomeroy Ladue, Secretary of the Graduate School, New York City. 
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University of Pennsylvania.— Charles C. Harrison, LL.D., Provost. Ad- 
dress William Romaine Newbold, Dean of the Department of Philosophy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Princeton University. — Francis Landey Patton, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Address Professor William F. Magie, Princeton, N. J. 

Radcliffe College. — Mrs. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, President. Address 
Miss Mary Coes, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Vanderbitt University— J. H. Kirkland, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor. Ad- 
dress W. M. BaskervMl, Chairman of the Committee on University Instruc- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Wellesley College.— Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, A.M., Litt.D., President. Ad- 
dress Dr. Helen L. Webster, Chairman of the Committee on Graduate In- 
struction. Wellesley, Mass. 

Western Reserve University —Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent. Address Robert Waller Deering, Dean of the Graduate School, 80 
Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

University of Wisconsin.— Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., President. 
Address Charles F. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Graduate Instruc- 
tion, Madison, Wis. 

Yale University.— Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., President. Address 
Andrew W. Phillips, Dean of the Graduate School, New Haven, Conn. 
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Columbia tflninereir? 
in the Ctt? of Mew Sorh 

Columbia Unneivuy inclndei both a college and a university in the strict sense of 
the words. The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as King's College. 
The university consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political 
Science, Pure Science, and Applied Science. Teachers College, a professional 
school for teachers, while financially an independent corporation, is also a part of the 
university. As a piofrs-oonal school it is conducted by its own (acuity. From the 
point of view of the University, its courses in education that lead to a degree fall 
under the Faculty or ITiilosoptiy. 

The point of contact between the College and the University is the senior year of 
the College, during which year students in the Coilege pursue their studies, with the 
consent of the College Faculty, under one or more of the faculties of the university. 

Each school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the Schools of 
Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are under the charge of the Faculty 
of Applied Science. For the belter conduct of the strictly university work, as well 
as of the whole institution, a University Council has been established, 

I. THE COLLEGE. 

The College offers a course of four years, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Aits. Candidates 
for admissioo to the College mui the at least fifteen 
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III. THE PBOFESS10H&L SCHOOLS. 

The Faculties of Lair, Medicine, and Applie 
Science conduct respectively the prof-"'— 

EngTneering.'and AttfalltsUUK, low'h'ich ' 
are admitted as candidates for professional 



■ try, 



lie Ait, and Manual Training. Certain of il> 

courses unaccepted by Columbia University, and 



mnUsttSits of pemuSBluama. 

Pounded 1740. 

The University of Pennsylvania traces its origin to the year 1740, when a Chari- 
table School was established in the city of Philadelphia. Later, in 1751, this school 
was advanced to academic rank, chiefly through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin ; 
received its first charier in 1753; a confirmatory charter in 1755, conferring the power 
to grant degrees; and finally, in 1791, was reorganized under its present slyle and title. 



SEPABTHEITT8 OF ISflTBUCTIOS 

THE COLLEGE (1751). Jo5i*H H. Pxnni- 
BAH.Ph.D I)bd, School of Aria : Courses 

Biology, Mm 
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THE WISTAR INSTITUTE OF ANAT- 
OMY AND BIOLOGY (1893). Horace 

Building-: Tta Wlsur'lnuhute (containing Mu- 
THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE (iBoa). 



THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

(■8S1) (Graduate School), W. R. NawaoLn, 
Ph.D., Dean, offer* advanced instruction In 
Philusophy, History, Literature, and Pure Sci. 

Buildings: Those of the College. 



tY(ijton). CharlbsL. L 
!.!),, Director. 
Building: The Observatory. 



Buildings : Siith ud Chestnut Streets. A nt 



THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
(1765), John Marshall, M.D., Nai.Sc D., 

Buildlnga: Medical Hall, Medical Laboratory 
(cf. also Laboratory of Hygiene, University 
Hospital and Wistar Institute), New labora- 
tories of medicine are about to be erected at a 

THE DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY 



THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Mob 

jAiraoW, Jk., Ph.D., Librarian. 
Building: The Library (1891V 150,000 boi 



The Howard Houston Hall (1896), a fully 
appointed club-house, is occupied by The Houston 
Club, a students' orgulution. It provides read- 



_._., V.M.D., Dean. 
Buildings: Veterinary Hall (cf. a 
Inary Hospital). 



THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL (■•74}. 



ing School for Nursea, 
Staff; CUefly that of the Medical School. 



The University Dormitories (1806), erected 

The Department of Physical Education, 
Caspar W. MillM, M.D., Ph.D., Director, 
provides personal supervision of the physical con- 
dition of every student. There is also a "Stu- 
■' ' "'--*" 'I the University Hospital, for the 



T 



Stndenta (1898-99), 11790. 



f Instruction, SI5S. 



3olw Hopkins 
University, 

Baltimore, ma. 

President .... DANIEL C. Oilman. 



Qferarltf of Baltimore. 

University 89,000 volumes. 

Peabody 130,000 volumes. 

Pratt 180,000 volumes. 

Eaboratorie*. Director*. 

Physics. Henry A. Rowland. 

Electricity. Louis Duncan. 

Chemistry. Ira Remsen. 

Geology. William B. Clark. 

Zoology. William K. Breaks. 

Anatomy. Franklin P. Mall. 

Physiology. William H. Howell. 

Pathology. William H. Welch. 

Pharmacology. John J. Abel. 
Physiol. Chcm'try. John J. Abel. 
Clinical Medicine. William Osier. 

Seminaries. Directors. 

Greek. Basil L. GUderslcwe. 

Latin. Minion Warren. 

Sanskrit. Maurice Bloomfi/ld. 

Semitic. Paul Haupt. 

German. Henry Wood. 

Romance. A. Marshall Elliott. 

English. James W. Bright. 

History. Herbert B. Adams. 

Economics. Sidney Sherwood. 

Mathematics. Thomas Craig. 

Physics. Joseph S. Ames. 

Astronomy. Charles L. Poor. 



Inquiries as to Graduate, Medical, and 
Collegiate Courses should be addressed 
to the Registrar of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 



3obn$ Hopkins 
Prm, 

Baltimore, Hid. 



cut 01 Serial PnWieatioiu. 

American Journal of Mathematics. 

Simon Newcomb and Thomas Craig, 

Editors. Vol. XXI. in progress. 
American Chemical Journal. 

Ira Remsen, Editor. Vol. XXI. in 

progress. 
American Journal of Philology. 

B. L. Gildersleeve, Editor. Vol. XX. 

in progress. 
Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. 

Herbert B. Adams, Editor. Vol. XVII. 

and Extra Vol. XIX. in progress. 
Memoirs from the Biological Lab- 



W. K. Brooks, Editor. Vol. IV. in 
progress. 
Johns Hopkins University Circu- 
lars. Vol. XVIII. in progress. 

Contributions to Assyriology. 
Paul Haupt, Editor. Vol. IV. in 
progress. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital Re- 

Vol. VII. in progress. 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulle- 

Vol. X. in progress. 
Modern Language Notes. 

A. M. Elliott, Editor. Vol. XIV. in 

progress. 

The Journal of Experimental 
Medicine. 
W. H. Welch, Editor. Vol. IV. in 
progress. 

A detailed list of public; 
sent on application to Seci 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

HAS TWENTY-EIGHT DEPARTMENTS in which 
graduate instruction is offered ; has three million ■ 
dollars invested in grounds, buildings, and equip- 
ment; has three hundred and fifty thousand volumes in its 
libraries. About eighty Fellowships are assigned annually. 
During the four quarters of the year 1897-98 there were 2502 
students enrolled, nearly nine hundred of these being in the 
graduate schools. 

For the Circular of Information of the Graduate Schools, 
Departmental Programmes, or other information, address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF GHIGAGO, Chicago, Illinois. 
Jbe Upiuersity of Qtyic^ojounjals 

THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

Publijhed monthly, fi.as a year : foreign, fs. 5 o. Single numbers, 10 cents. 
THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Publiihcdmonthly(exceptJulyandAugust]. (t.soayear; foreign, (s .00, Single numbers, so cts. 
THIS AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Bi-monthly, fi.oo a year; foreign,*.* 50. Single copies, 3 j cents. 
THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Published quarterly. (3.00 a yesr ; foreign, fa. 50. Single ■Umbo, JS "WI- 
THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 

THE A8IHOPICY8ICAL JOURNAL 

Published monthly (e.cept July and September), fc.oo a year; foreign, $,.50. Single copies, 

THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 

Published monthly, fc.oo a year ; foreign, (4.50. Single numbers, Jo cts. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES A NIK LITERATURES 

Published quarterly. (3.00 a year j foreigo, fe.JO. Single mimbe.J. 75 cents. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

Published quarterly. fa.oo a year; foreign, fa. 5 o. Single numbers, 75 cents. 
THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 

The official weekly publication of the Uni.cnity of Chicago, f i.ja a year. Single copies, 5 CIS. 



Jl?e iJijiuersity of Q?i(;a$o press, q?ioa,o, Illinois, 

iv 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



The GRADUATE DEPARTMENT (Degrees A.M., Ph.D., etc.). 

The ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, or Department of Arts and Sciences 

(Degree A.B.). 
The COLLEGE OF LAW (Degree LL.B.). 
The MEDICAL COLLEGE (Degree M.D.). 

The NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE (Degree D.V.M.). 
The COLLEGE OP AGRICULTURE (Degree B.S.A.). 
The NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY (Degree B.S.F.). 
The COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE (Degree B.Arch.). 
The COLLEGE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING (Degree C.E.). 
The SIBLEY COLLEGE OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND 
MECHANIC ARTS (Degree M.E.). 



For copies of the University Register and for additional information, apply to 
REGISTRAR, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Columbian University 

Offers Courses in Undergraduate, Graduate, and Professional Work in 



THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 

THE CORCORAN SOIENTLFIO SCHOOL. 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

THE LAW SCHOOL. 



THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 
THE VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

BENAIAH L. WHITMAN, D.D., President. 

a Univi 






bogle 



Clark University. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



Graduate Courses only (Degree of Ph.D.) : 

MATHEMATICS, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 

BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, ANTHROPOLOGY, 

PEDAGOGY. 
Fellowships and scholarships in all departments. 
Appointments made June I and September i. 

Library of seventeen thousand volumes, selected by the heads of departments to 
meet the special needs of graduate students. It is very complete, and absolutely free 
to all members of the University. 

Reading-Room receives one hundred and seventy current scientific periodicals. 



SUMMER SCHOOL 

courses in Biology, Psychology, and Pedagogy, latter half of July. Pull particulars 
on application, address 

LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 

University of the State of Missouri. 

FOUNDED IN 18-40. 



HAS departments of Language, Science, History, Economics, Philosophy, and 
Pedagogics; and also of Law, Medicine, Engineering (civil, electrical, and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomology, Veterinary Science, and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military science and tactics also, 
and in stenography and business forms. All departments open to women. Fees 
small. Campus contains ten buildings, supplied with water, steam-beat, and elec- 
tricity. New greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany, and entomology. 
New laboratories of physiology, bacteriology, and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library, and equipment for scientific and technical work all new. 
Sixty-two professors and instructors in the whole university. Examination for entrance 
will be held at Columbia, during the four days preceding the opening of the university. 
For cadetship, apply to your senator or representative. (The School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, at Rolls, is a department of the University.) 

For Catalogue, address Irvin Swetzlek, Registrar, Columbia, Mo. 

R. H. JESSE, U-D., President, 



Founded 1868. Enrolment i8g8~gg : 190 instructors, 2850 studenlt, 

Cj)f ©ntbmittg of fBtmusota 

offers the following advantages : 

TOnoergraouate THHorl. . . 

Inthc college of Science, Literature, andlhe Arts: classical, scientific, literacy, and civic courses, 

leading to B.A., B $., B.I... and Ph.B. degrees. 
In the college of Engineering and the Mechanic Arts; engineering courses leading to M.E..E.E, 

and C.E. degrees. 
In the ichool of Chemistry: a course in technical and applied chemistry, leading to the U.S. degree. 
'" ' L ■ --'---' -"" '- -■-' nd metallurgy, leading to E.M. and Met. E. degrees. 



In the college of Agriculture 
Agr. B. degree. 

l^tl^Jcp^me.n^Mtilif!™ 
Ing to the M.D, degree; 
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to the LL.B. degree. 
Medicine and Homo 
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id will be sent free on application 
Prtiidtnt, Minneapolis, Minn. 



PENNA. 

ORGANIZATION The College has been organized with special reference to 

giving both undergraduate and graduate, or university, teaching, and offers full graduate and 
undergraduate instruction in Greek, Latin, English. German, French, Italian, and Span- 
ish, History, Political Science, Philosophy, Mathematics, Physics. Chemistry, and Biology, 
and graduate and elective courses in Sanskrit and Indo-European Philology, Old French, 
Gothic, Teutonic Philology, Old Norse. Old High German, Middle High German, Old 
Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, Celtic and Slavonic Languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian. Biblical 
Literature, Pedagogy, History of Art, Physical Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Palfeon- 
tology, and Physiological Chemistry. 

LIBRARY.— The library, containing twenty-nine thousand volumes and seven 
thousand pamphlets, includes the classical library of Professor Sauppe, the Semitic library 
of Professor Amisud, and excellent collections in the Norse, Swedish, and Spanish lan- 
guages. Two hundred and fifty-four literary and philological periodicals and reviews in the 
English, German, French, Italian, Norse, and Swedish languages, are taken by the library. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND EXP ENS £8. -The 

College offers eleven resident fellowships of the value of five hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars each, awarded annually, — one in Greek, one in Latin, one in English, one in German 
and Teutonic Philology, one in Romance languages, one in History or Political Science, 
one in Philosophy, one in Mathematics, one in Physics, one in Chemistry, and one in 
Biology. These fellowships arc awarded as an honor in recognition of previous attain- 
ments. They are open to graduates of Bryn Mawr College, or of any other college of 

It also offers three European fellowships of Ihe value of five hundred dollars each, and 
five resident graduate scholarships. The lowest charge for tuition, board, and ri 
in one of the College Halls is four hundred dollars a year. 

For the general program, or graduate pamphlet, address Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 



comprehends the following 



Vanderbilt University 

z. Academic Department- 
al College (Degrees, B.A., B.S.). 
6) University (Degrees, M.A., M.S., Ph.D., Sc.D.). 

a. Theological Department (Degree, B.D.). 

3. Engineering Department (Degrees, B.E., C.E., M.E., E.M.). 

4. law Department (Degree, LL.B.}. 

5. Medical Department (Degree, M D.). 

6. Pharmaceutical Department (Degree, Ph.B.). 

7. Dental Department (Degree, D.D.S.). 

Ten Scholastic Fellowships worth jioo and free tuition. 
Eight Teaching Fellowships worth #300 10 jsoo and free tuition. 

JAMES H. KTRKXAND, Chancellor. 
Address, Wils Williams, Bursar, or W. M. Baskervill, Chairman of the 

Committee on University Instruction. 

Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology, Boston. 

JAMES M. CRAFTS, LL.D., President. 

THE Institute offers four-year courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Mining, Electrical, Chemical, and 
Sanitary Engineering; in Architecture, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Geology; in Naval 
Architecture, and in General Studies. 

Special advantages are offered to college graduates. 



Catalogues and detailed circulars of information will be sent free on application. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

491 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 



Enrolment 1898-99: 133 Instructors, 697 Students. ( 

WESTERN RESERYE UNIVERSITY 

INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 
I— Adelbert College (Degrees A.B., B.L.,Ph..B.). 

2.— The College for Women ( Degrees A.B., B.L., Ph.B.). 

Add™, the Regiatrar, Profuur Henry E. Bourne. 



-The School Of L«W (Degree LL.B). 

Address ihe Dean, PrafeuDr B. H. Hopkins. Cuyahoga Building. 

-The Dental College (Degree D.D.S ). 

Add™ the Secretary, f jofciaor W. H. WhitiW, 19 Euclid A.emi. 



Information is gladly furnished by the officers of each department, or by (he 
President of the University. 

CHARLES F. THYVING, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Teacher's Co-operative 
«*«--•■ «-* Association. 

Positions filled, 4700. 

eastern branch: 160, The Auditorium Building, 

494 Ashland Ave , Buffalo. N. Y. Chicago. 

The Misses Shipley's School, 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College, 





.... BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Faculty , 
InstrucHo 


All subject' required for college entrance examination* arc under the charge 
■ of specialists experienced In the methods of Bryn Mawr College. 
„ Special attention ii given lo light translation in Greek, Latin, French, and 
'*• German. An earnest effort is made M tultivaK a taste for the English 



*\fu//ftr/r Tne ttwBnd number of students makes possible an intimate overnight of 

OZUaeniS . . (neir individual development. 



Miss Baldwins School for Girls 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 

.... BRYN MAWR, PA. 

MISS FLORENCE BALDWIN, PRINCIPAL. 

Within ciihi yau more than ninety pupils have entered Bryn Mawi College from Ihli 
school. Diploma given in both General and College-Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire- 
proof, stone building, a; ion beautiful groundi. For elreular, addreu Ibe Secretary. 

Tbe Daoa Hall 5cbool, 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Certificate admits students to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, Mt. Holyoke, and Cornell. 
General Course for non-collegians, including advanced Literature, Language, and 
Science. Special advantages in Art, History of Art, and Music. 

MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Principal. 
MRS. HARRIETT E. PAGE,\ . . , _. ., , 
MISS JEANNIE EVANS, •}'««*<"*'•<*«*• 

THE STEVENS SCHOOL 

MRS. J. F. DRIPPS. 

211-221 W. Chelten Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thirteenth Tear, 1898-1899. 



The B. F. Clark Teachers' Agency. 

378-388 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
j~tf~. -w- -r -i?f-i -r> -Established ten years. References from Harvard, Wes- 

VOL/lfJjtrJi i eyafli University of Chicago, Cornell, etc. 

We have been very successful in our work with 
POSITIONS. Colleges and Normal Schools, and we invite graduates, 

— — — — — students, and specialists to write ns. 

Send for "OUR PLATFORM." 



Three Great Books By DAVID STARR J0 * DAN 

1 1 II V*. \Jt VUl LIUUIU Prealdent of Leland Stanford, Jr., Univeraity. 

Care and Culture of men. 

IB : The Value of Higher Education. The Evolution of the 
Ml of Men. The Cure and Culture of Men. The Scholar of 
ity. The Higher Education of Women. The Training of the 
a. The Practical Education. Science In the High School. 

science ana the Lollcgee. 1 ne rrocesslon of Life. The Growth of Man. Tha Social Order. The 

Satiric of Time. The New University. A Cattle In Spain. 

Library edition, $1.511 ; Eift edition, half levant, $3.59. 

tDe Story of the TnmiitKraMe Company, ana other »ttcDc«. 

Containing an Allegory. The StDry of the Innumerable Company. The Story of the Passion. 
The California of the Padre. Tha Cnadnaa of Jupi.er Pen. The Laat of the Puriuna. A Knight 
of the Order of Poeti. ITie Hhrher Saoiifice, andBubblei of Saki. Thi» volume contain! twenty 

Library edition, $1.35; gift edition, half levant, $3.50, 

Itlatka and KotlK-m jm«ory of ft* Tnr sen. 

Illustrated profusely with drawing! and photograph! by the Official Photographer of the U. S. 
Government. MATKA AND KOTIK is new, and in the author'! heat vein. Dr. Jordan Is the 
authority on aeala, and alio 00 fishes, and in thii book he give! information about tha Qfe and habit! 
of the Mai in a faidnating manner. Library edition, (1.50 ; gift edition, half levant, $3.30. 

Special rates » Univeraity and School Libraries. Published by 



733 Morlcet Street. San FVerMsiooo, Cal. 

CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF GREAT POETS. 



Longfellow, Holmes, Browning, Tennyson, 
Whittier, Lowell, Burns, Milton. 



DISTIBCTIVE FEATURES OF THIS EDITIOI 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
FIRST LINES, LARGE TYPE, OPAQUE 



Each In a single) volume). Large Crown Octavo. 
Price (except Browning), $a.oo; Browning, $3.00. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 



SPECIAL TEXT- BOOKS 

FOR 

ADVANCED STUDENTS 



PUBLISHED BY 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

PHILADELPHIA 



A CATALOGUE CONTAINING DETAILED 
DESCRIPTION WILL BE SUPPLIED UPON 
APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS 



LIPPINCOTT'S 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 

KBW EDITION. 
REVISED, WITH THE LATEST CENSUS RETURNS. 



A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of 
the World, containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, with re- 
cent and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the 
Globe. 



JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D, LLD. 



The area and aggregate population and population per square mile, according to 
the most recent census returns or as estimated by the best authorities or the 
natural and political divisions of the world. 

The growth or decline of the principal cities of the world, as represented by the 
number of their inhabitants at different periods. 

The area and population and population per square mile of the different States 
and Territories of the American Union at the dates of the several census re- 
turns, from 1790 to 1890 inclusive. 

The area and comparative population of the counties of the several States and 
Territories in 1880 and 1890, and their population per square mile, according 
to the census returns of 1890. 

The growth or decline of the cities, towns, boroughs, villages, and other minor 
civil divisions of the States and Territories during the decade from 1870 to 
1880, and from r88o to 1890, as exhibited by the census returns of those years. 



Sheep Binding:, $8.00, net ; Half Russia, $10.00, net, 

Two vols.. Sheep, $10.00 ; Two vols., Half Russia, $12.00. 

Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 



* sent, free of expense, 011 receipt of the 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



A CRITICAL DICTIONARY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the Latter Half of the 
Nineteinfh Century, containing over Forty-six Thousand Articles (Authors), 
with Forty Indexes of Subjects. By S. Austin Alubonh, LL.D. Complete 
in Three Volumes. Imperial 8vo. 3140 pages. 



A SUPPLEMENT TO ALLIBONE'S 

CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

Containing over Thirty-seven Thousand Articles (Authors), and Enumerating 
over Ninety-three Thousand Titles. By John Foster Kirk. Two volumes. 
Imperial Svo. Cloth binding, {15.00; sheep binding, J 17. 00. 
Allibone's Dictionary and Supplement Complete. Five volumes. Cloth, 
'37-5°; sheep, (42.50 ; half Russia, (50.00; half calf, (55. CO; half morocco, 
*55<*>- 

ALLIBONE'S QUOTATIONS. 

By S. Austin Allisons, LL.D. Complete in three volumes. Price per set : 
In cloth, (9.00; half Russia, f 12.00, The set contains the following works: 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 

Covering the entire field of British and American Poetry, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. With Copious Indexes. Both Authors and Subjects alphabetically 
arranged. 

PROSE QUOTATIONS. 

From Socrates to Macaulay. With Indexes. Authors, 544; Subjects, 571; 
Quotations, 8810. 

GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL AGES. 

Being Selections from the Prose Works of Eminent Writers from the time of 
Pericles to the Present Day. 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHICooglc 



LIPPINCOTT'S PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY 

AND MYTHOLOGY. 



Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, 
and accounts of the various Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and 
Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in 
the different Languages in which they occur. 

BY JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL D. 



Large octavo. Bound in sheep, $8.00, net ; half Russia, $10.00, net. 



It is really a cyclopsedia within itself, including every character 
that has strong claims to our notice, either from public notoriety 
or lasting celebrity, and from it may be gathered a knowledge of 
the lives of those who have made the world's history famous. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" It is absolutely the best performance of its kind in any language. How a 
journalist, a reference library, or any intelligent reader will be able to get along without 
this gold-mine is very hard to see. There is nothing like it in any other literature." 
— Boston Beacon. 

"We incline to think that, for a great biographical reference-book for the teacher, 
student, journalist, and general reader, this work comes nearer to perfection than any 
other ever published, whether English, French, German, or American." — New Eng- 
land Journal oj Education. 

"We must declare it the best as well as the roost comprehensive book of its 
description, emanating from the pen of one writer." — New York Nation. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, on receipt of the 
price by the Publishers. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



READER'S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 



1 5 vols. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top, in box. Each 
volume sold separately. 



Walsh's Cariosities of Popular Customs, 

and op Rites, Ceremonies, Observances, and Miscellaneous Antiquities. 

Half morocco, J 3 -5°- 
Walsh's Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. 

A Collection of the Bric-a-Brac of Literature. £3.50. 
Brewer's Historic Note-Book, 

A Dictionary of Historic Terms and Phrases, (3.50. 
The Writer's Handbook. 

A General Guide to the Art of Composition and Style. (2.50. 

Brewer's Reader's Handbook 

Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. (3.50. 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 

Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, 
Illusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. (3.50. 

Brewer's Dictionary of Miracles. 

Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic, With Illustrations. $2.50. 

Edwards's Words, Pacts, and Phrases. 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. J2.50. 
Worcester's Comprehensive Dictionary. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Profusely Illustrated. {2.50. 
Roget's Thesaurus. 

A Treasury of English Words. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. J2.50. 

Ancient and Modern Familiar Quotations. 

From the Gieek, Latin, and Modern Languages. (2.50. 

Chambers's Concise Gazetteer of the World. £2,50. 
Great Truths by Great Anchors. 

A Dictionary of Aids to Reflections, etc. J1.50. 
Bombaugh's Gleanings for the Curious from the Harvest-Fields 
of Literature. 

A Melange of Excerpts, f 3.50. 
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WORCESTER'S DICTIONARY 

Is the Standard Authority on all Questions of Orthography, 
Pronunciation, or Definition, 

and is so recognized by all the colleges of the country, by the principal newspapers 
and periodicals, and by such leaders of American thought as Phillips Brooks, Edward 
Everett Hale, George Bancroft, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Lowell, Irving, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, etc. Leading book- publishers recognize Worcester as the highest 
authority, and millions of school-books are issued every year with this great work as 
the standard. 

President CiiAs. W. EUOT, of Harvard College, says, "I have always referred 
to this work as the standard," 



WORCESTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

Adopted and used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, Washington, and hundreds of cities and towns 
throughout the United States and Canada. Recently adopted for North Carolina, 
West Virginia, and Delaware. 



WORCESTER'S 
NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 

Is designed especially for the use of the higher schools and seminaries of /earning, 
but is well adapted in its scope and range to the needs of families and individuals. 
The distinctive feature of the book is its treatment of the etymology vj words. 
PriQted from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 264 illustrations. $ 1.50. 



WORCESTER'S 
NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 

Contains a full vocabulary of fifty thousand words. The design has been to give the 

greatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against 
corruptions in writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work 10 the use of the 
higher schools and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual 
for f am dies and individuals. 

Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 577 illustrations, f 1.40. 
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